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MR. LOWE ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Ake furnishing a topic for innumerable speeches during 
the recess, Mr. Lowe has at last had an opportunity of saying 
a word for himself, or rather for the assembly of which he is a 
member. In returning thanks for the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment at the annual banquet of the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany on “the Doctor’s day,” he defended the House of 
Commons with his usual vigour, and with considerable success, 
against the attacks of Mr. Bright and the orators of the 
Reform League. The task was not, indeed, one of great 
difficulty, for, although Mr. Bright may for a moment have 
carried away an audience by the force of his denunciation, he 
can scarcely have produced a permanent conviction that the 
House of Commons.is the despicable and worthless institution 
which he has depicted. In spite of all its faults, none but the 
most ignorant and unreflecting can in their calm moods refuse 
to admit that it has many and sterling merits. It has had a 
glorious history, nor has it in any way degenerated. Indeed, 
it would be difficalt to ‘point out any period in which its 
legislation has been more beneficent, its control over the 
Administration more energetic and more judicious, and its 
representation of public opinion more complete than during the 
last thirty years. For our own part we have not waited for 
Mr. Lowe’s vindication in order to condemn the reckless spirit 
of depreciation in which the member for Birmingham has 
chosen to describe an assembly which is still the admiration 
of foreign countries and the pride of our own; nor are we, as 
Reformers, at all concerned to dispute the substantial truth 
of the panegyric which it has just received from the right 
hon. member for Calne. It is, as he says, an eminently intelli- 
gent and able body of men. It may be readily admitted, that 
in comparison with any other legislative assembly with which 
we are acquainted, it is laborious, business-like, and orderly. 
No one ‘suspects its members of taking bribes; but we 
are not sure that even the House of Commons is wholly free 
from that “ wire-pulling ” and “lobbying ” which has long been 
the diagnosis of the American Congress. Although the public 
business of the House may not be affected by these indirect 
influences, there have of late years been many divisions calcu- 
lated to suggest a suspicion that “ log-rolling” is not unknown 
in the conduct of private business. We have more than once 
seen two great railway companies get together as large a House 
as is ordinarily attracted by a party fight, in order to decide the 
fate of some extension or amalgamation scheme; and it is 
difficult to bélieve that zeal for the public interest was the only 
motive which led gentlemen from all parts of the country to 
take so vivid an interest in a matter which in nowise concerned 
them. The truth is, we fear, that the course of private legis- 
lation is by no means undisturbed by combinations which it 
would be harsh to desctibe as corrupt, but which it would be 
impossible to characterize as perfectly pure. Still, in the main 
Mr. Lowe is perfectly right in saying that a very high standard 
of honour prevails amongst the members of the House of 
Commons; and no one will think lightly of this who is aware 
how much the authority of other legislative assemblies 1s 
impaired by scandals affecting the integrity of members in the 
discharge of their public functions. In its worst days the 
House of Commons gave a rough and imperfect, but, by no 
means an intentionally unfaithful, reflection of the opinions of 


the country; and since the passing of the Reform Act, it has 
undoubtedly been animated by a genuine desire to promote the 
welfare of all classes and to do justice between them. It has 
erred grievously on many occasions; its action has been 
sluggish ; it has often been unduly influenced by the views 
and prejudices of the classes by whom it is elected; but it 
has sinned rather from want of knowledge and from the 
imperfection of its constitution than from any want of honesty 
on the part of its members. Still, although we are by no 
means inclined to concur in the invectives of Mr. Bright— 
although we believe his wholesale attacks on the House of 
Commons to have been both injudicious and unjust,—we cannot 
draw from the unquestionable merits of that assembly the 
inference which Mr. Lowe would suggest. Even he admits 
that it has its defects; and the existence of defects implies the 
need of Reform. But if the eloquent and able speeches which 
he delivered during the two last sessions of Parliament meant 
anything, they meant that no Reform was necessary, or at any 
rate that it was inexpedient to make the attempt. He says 
now that he only deprecated haste, that he only called for 
some more definite plan than that which was laid before Par- 
liament, that he only desired to be satisfied that a change in 
the constituency of the House was compatible with the exist- 
ence of the Constitution,—but, although he would probably be 
able to justify these assertions by particular expressions or 
passages, the whole tenour and effect of his addresses were 
that innovation was needless and might be dangerous. We 
cannot, indeed, discover that he has even now abandoned this 
position, for, although he makes the admission that we have 
mentioned, he does not seem to attach any practical value to 
it, or to regard it as involving the necessity of political action. 
This is the point at which we part company with Mr. Lowe. 
While admitting the merits, we also see the demerits of the 
House of Commons; and although the hon. gentleman says 
that no one has ever pointed out in what respect it has failed, 
that is very much a matter of opinion. In our view it has not 
only been pointed out, but proved, that the House of Commons 
fails to represent the largest and not the least intelligent class 
of the people; and that its legislation is in consequence partial 
and unsatisfactory. We are aware that it is said, and is said 
very truly, that the House has always shown itself, willing to 
consult the interests, and even to meet the wishes of the 
working classes ; and the Ten Hours’ Act is frequently pointed 
to as a proof that even the interests of capital are not per- 
mitted to stand in the way of the protection of labour. But 
the working classes reply, with unanswerable force, that they 
are not content to go as mere petitioners to an assembly in 
which they have no weight; that they are not satisfied to 
receive as boons from the bounty, or even from the sense of 
justice, of other classes, measures which they have no share in 
passing. And they also urge that, although it be true that 
when the landed gentry and the capitalists have fallen out, one 
or the other has sided with the working classes, yet that po 
views have very little chance of receiving attention when the 
run counter to those which the other two classes hold im 
common. Mr. Lowe would probably deny that these com- 
plaints, even if well grounded, require to be met by an exten- 
sion of the suffrage. He would e, as he has done before 
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is good for the working classes than do the working classes 
themselves; and that, as the object of Parliament is simply to 
turn out good laws and direct the administration of the country 
in the best possible manner, it would be mischievous to admit 
an inferior and, as it were, an adulterating element into its 
composition. But although there are, no doubt, many points 
on which it is probable that legislation of an unsound 
and mischievous kind would take place if the working classes 
had the command of the House of Commons, that is no more 
than might be said in reference to the unchecked ascendancy of 
any class. We do not suppose that even Mr. Potter and his 
trades-union friends (little as we respect either their political 
economy or their discretion) would ever pass any measure 80 
injurious to the country as were the Corn Laws. But whether 
they would or would not, is quite immaterial. The question 1s 
not whether it is desirable to make the working classes supreme, 
but whether it is desirable to give them an increased amount 
of influence; and we have no hesitation in saying that this 
would tend to improve both legislation and administration. 
No one who considers the way in which Parliament has dealt 
with the education question, for instance, can doubt that its 
course has been influenced most injuriously by the religious, or 
rather the sectarian, prejudices of the middle and upper classes, 
and that we should now be in a much better position if those 
who are directly interested in the establishment of a good system 
of national education had been able to exercise any effective 
influence upon the action of Parliament. Again, itis impossible 
to deny that in dealing with subjects like the law of master 
and servant, the House is biassed in a way which not only 
excites discontent, but also vitiates its conclusions. Then again, 
with regard to foreign policy, it is plain enough that Parliament 
has for some time shown itself weak and vacillating, because it 
has felt uncertain how far it had the support of the masses. 
We say, therefore, that giving it credit for the best intentions, 
the House of Commons, so long as it is elected only by asmall 
fraction of the nation, cannot be so perfect a machine for con- 
ducting the Government as it might be rendered by giving it a 
broader basis and supplying it with more motive power. But 
although we are willing enough to meet Mr. Lowe on the issue 
which he raises, we are not willing to leave our case there. 
Even if it could be proved that the extension of the suffrage 
would injure the character of the House of Commons, it might 
be desirable, or even necessary to take suchastep. For an in- 
different Government which has the confidence of the people is 
better than a good Government which they regard with aversion. 
Now, the working classes may be very stupid not to perceive 
that they are living under the best of all possible Constitutions, 
and not to rest satisfied with things as they are. But it is 
clear that they have come to a conclusion, in which they are 
not likely to be shaken, that, however good such a Consitution 
may be for those who are within its pale, it is by no means 
good for those who are excluded. That being the case, some 
concession must be made to this feeling, or the Constitution 
will lose the support of the nation. Is Mr. Lowe prepared 
for that? And does he really believe that even if it were possible 
to maintain things as they are, a House of Commons which is 
gencrally distrusted could long continue to be a good machine 
either for legislating or for controlling the Executive? The 
last argument which the right honourable gentleman used the 


other evening in favour of proceeding cautiously, as he would say | 


—of doing nothing, as we understand it—was, in our opinion, 
about the most unfortunate that he could possibly have 
employed. “ You must not,” he said, “reform the House of 
Commons in any way which will prevent its working in har- 
mony with the House of Peers.” In other words, the influence 
of the House of Peers must be maintained even at the cost of 
the efficiency of the House of Commons and of its character 
as a body representative of the people. We should be sorry 
to see such an idea generally favoured by those who are 
opposing Parliamentary Reform, for we do not want to see the 
House of Peers swept away, and we are satisfied that nothing 
could conduce to such a result more directly than putting 
them forward as the pretence for an illiberal and obstructive 
policy. We do not see that Mr. Lowe has strengthened his 
argument against Reform by his last speech; and while we 
concur in much that he said in praise of the existing Parlia- 
ment, we are as far as ever from agreeing with him that it is 
either perfect in itself or that it occupies its proper relation to 
the nation which it ought to represent, aud which it has the 
duty of governing. 








THE SITUATION IN AMERICA. 


Mr. BRowNING, one of the most recently-appointed members 
of President Johnson’s Cabinet, in writing a letter defending 





the President’s policy, urges against the majority of Congress 
that they are so determined on securing negro suffrage that 
they are willing to restore “ red-handed rebels ” to power, pro- 
vided they can make voters of the negroes. This point is made 
so vehemently that it is evident that the Secretary hopes to 
gain friends for the President’s policy by it; and it is one of 
various signs—such as the refusal to proceed with the trial of 
Jefferson Davis, and the extraordinary and expensive energy 
displayed in hunting down young Suratt in Italy, whose mother 
had already died on the gallows, and who at most was but a 
feeble accomplice in the assassination of Mr. Lincoln—indi- 
cating that some of the President’s sympathizers are not unwilling 
to rekindle the sectional passions, which every friend of America 
would fain see sink into ashes, in order to promote the ends of 
their party. Such a course, if indeed it is to be adopted, will, 
we believe, only add a fresh proof that the President has 
entirely mistaken the drift of public sentiment in America, and 
will only bring him into further collision with the great aim of 
the people of that country. It is no discredit, but the reverse, 
to the Congress—if Secretary Browning’s charge be true— 
that they are willing to overlook the rebellion, so far as is 
possible, provided they can secure a guarantee against a 
recurrence of the evil out of which it grew. And the 
unanimity with which the enfranchisement of the negro is 
coming to be regarded as the only guarantee of which thé— 
conditions admit, is a fact that cannot be too seriously pondered 
by those who wish to form a just estimate of the question to 
be immediately decided in that country. 

The issue will come before the Congress that has just assem- 
bled under entirely new conditions, as compared with those 
with which it was attended when the last Congress dealt with 
it. That body, although favourable to negro suffrage, regarded 
it as so important that the whites of the South should be a 
consenting party to whatever status the negroes should occupy 
in future, that they proposed to the States a Constitutional 
amendment, whereby the negroes should not swell the repre- 
sentative power of the South in the Government, except when 
such additional power.was wielded by their own votes. Had 
the South entered Congress under the old plan, the forty in 
every hundred negroes, not counted hitherto, because they were 
slaves, would have necessarily been added to their apportion- 
ments, and they would thus have gained by emancipation a 
representative power for some 800,000 persons, to be used 
without respect to the wishes of those persons. It was not to 
be supposed that the Northern people would consent to this. 
But the Constitutional Amendment went further than this: it 
contained a very sweeping disfranchisement of those whites in 
the South who had been prominently engaged in the late 
rebellion. It was against this clause that the South most 
bitterly objected ; and, taken apart from other circumstances, 
the wisdom of such an extended disfranchisement might well 
be questioned. But to this the Northern people reply :—“ Is 
it reasonable that we should, in reconstructing our fabric, rest 
the Southern part of it exclusively on those who have for years 
regarded it as their highest patriotism to overthrow the Go- 
vernment, discarding entirely the only class—the negroes— 
that as a class, in the South, unanimously aided in sustaining 
it? Is it safe, to say nothing of justice, to place the only 
Southerners on whose interests and sympathies we can abso- 
lutely depend under the feet of those who were but lately our 
enemies, and whom it is hard to believe can have been radically 
changed by being conquered by force?” The entiré action of 
Congress thus far has tended to make the amnesty to and 
enfranchisement of the Southern whites approach at an equal 
pace with the enfranchisement of the negroes; to make the 
restoration to normal rights and power of the one conditional 
on their recognition of the equal rights and power of the clase 
that must be depended on to check by their votes any revo- 
lationary reaction on the part of the whites. 

The policy of negro enfranchisement, combined with that of 
a general amnesty to the whites, recommends itself all the 
more strongly when the inevitable alternative of its rejection is 
considered. No one who has watched the angry agitation that 
has afflicted America for more than a generation—an agitation 
of which the Civil War was a natural climax—can fail to 
deplore anything that promises to relegate that nation to a 
renewal of the strife. It is manifest that a party in the 
North, large enough to have elected majorities: in the present 
and the next Congresses, cannot regard their work as accom- 
plished so long as the negro is unenfranchived. In a nation 
based upon manhood suffrage, the denial of suffrage to any 
must be regarded as a denial of the rights of manhood. Nor 
can the ignorance of the negro be pleaded in excuse of this 
anomaly unless there be an educational test of suffrage equally 
applicable to the Chinese of California, the Irish of the great 
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cities, and the poor whites of the South. The party to which | 
we have referred is pledged to an unceasing agitation until | 
there is no test applied to a black man that is not also good | 
as applied to a white man. On the other hand, the disfran- 
chisement of all prominent Southern whites must just as surely 
fillthe country with a dangerous agitation. In short, it is 
fundamentally against the spirit of American institutions that | 





any disfranchised or alien class should exist within its _ 
borders. Such a class is not rendered powerless by being | 
disfranchised : its power is only made perilous by being driven | 
into indirect or concealed channels. It is, then, hardly to be | 
regretted that the Southern Legislatures have almost | 
unanimously rejected the Constitutional Amendments. At the | 
same time, the late Northern elections, which turned upon | 
these amendments, must be taken as expressing the deter- 
mination of the country, that those lately engaged in rebellion 
shall remain under ban so long as they keep the blacks there. 
This dead lock can, apparently, only cease when impartial 
suffrage shall be made a part of the organic law; that being | 
followed by a general amnesty, which shall include Jefferson | 
Davis, as well as those of whom he was a mere represen- 
tative. 

But this measure, to be effective, must be real. It is 
undeniable that, when the Southern States recover their full 
power as States, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
prevent them, should they be so disposed, from rendering 
political privileges with which the negroes may have 
been endowed, nugatory. They might, for example, esta- 
blish an educational test of suffrage, and then retain their 
local laws against the education of negroes. Such apprehen- 
sions are not unfair, for such laws as slavery demanded, in 
order that the negroes might not be educated into discontent, 
have not yet been repealed in the South. The American people 
must certainly be supposed to have inherited from the terrible 
trial through which they have passed not only the right, but the 
duty to retain the power they have gained in the South until 
the new order has passed from parchment into practical usage. 
It may be enough to see the régime peacefully inaugurated, 
though that can be better determined after the disposition of 
the South shall have been practically tested. At any rate, it 
would seem to be essential that so important a change shall be 
supervised until it has gone safely beyond the phase of being 
felt as an innovation, and the onus of innovation shall have 
been transferred to any who should seek to alter what will have 
become the established law and usage. 

The impression seems to be forming in the American mind 
that the inability of the Central Government to protect with any 
completeness individual freedom in the States, under any con- 
stitutional provision, is a serious organic defect. The American 
Government can with more certainty protect one of its citizens 
from wrong in a foreign country than in one of its own States, 
so completely are the latter remitted to local jurisdiction. Now 
that it is seen to be of paramount importance that Northern 
and Western men shall in future mingle with entire freedom 
among Southerners, that they shall be able to establish presses 
and to utter their opinions in the South without fear either of 
being lynched or of the local laws affixing penalties to the 
advocacy of certain political views, it has become a question of 
some urgency how, in consistence with the old idea of State- 
rights, such local inhibitions can be prevented. The provision 
of the American Constitution (Art. IV., § 2), that “ the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immu- 





_ is practically a prisoner in the hands of Marshal Bazaine, but 


point of importance. Whether the Emperor Maximilian has 
or has not actually resigned, it is clear that his empire is at an 
end, and that he has abandoned, if ever he entertained, the 
idea of contending without French assistance against Juarez 
and the other leaders, who are preparing to fight for su 

in the name of Republican institutions. It is asserted that he 


we hesitate to believe the rumour, although it is not without a 
certain plausibility. One can hardly believe that a Prince of 
undoubted capacity like Maximilian would have accepted the 
throne of Mexico from the Emperor Napoleon without such 
assurances of continual support as ought to have precluded his 
precipitate abandonment at the instance of the United States. 
And if those assurances were reduced to writing, it is evident 
that their publication at the present moment must be so incon- 
venient to his Imperial Majesty that he would readily con- 
nive at, even if he did not directly order, any steps which 
might lead to the recovery of such damaging documents. 
The French people may rejoice at the evacuation of Mexico, 
but it is difficult to say whether they would be most 
irritated by the discovery that their faith had been pledged 
to the support of the new Empire, or that an honour- 
able engagement had been broken as soon as fulfilment 
was found to be inconvenient or dangerous. The prestige 
of the Emperor Napoleon is already so far shaken that it will 
not safely endure many more blows, and any measures which 
might avert an untimely disclosure of the real truth about the 
Mexican empire would not be ill-regarded at the Tuileries. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that the relations between the 
Emperor and his Austrian protégé must at the present time 
be of so unpleasant a character, that the Continental hatchers 
of canards may have simply evolved the current story from 
their notions of what might or could occur under the circum- 
stances. Be that, however, as it may, there is every reason to 
suppose that Maximilian will arrive in Europe in a few days or 
weeks, and that Mexico will once more be abandoned to native 
adventurers until the United States become weary of the anarchy 
which must follow, and take matters into their own hands either 








by direct annexation or by the establishment of some kind of 
protectorate. For our own part, we have no hesitation in saying 
that we deeply regret the downfall of Maximilian’s empire. 
While fully sensible of the violation of principle involved in its 
establishment, we are also convinced that no purely domestic 
government will for some time at least be able to hold its 
own in a country which has been hopelessly demoralized by 
more than forty years of revolutions. Although it may not 
have been wise on the part-of the Emperor Napoleon to 
undertake so difficult a task as the construction of a Mexican 
empire, his success would have been attended with excellent 
results, of which the world would have reaped the benefit, The 
spectacle of a fine country abandoned to banditti, its productive 
powers rendered useless, its ample resources lying bond neti 
is not one of so agreeable a character that we should rejoice 
over the failure of any experiment which promised to evoke 
order out of this social chaos. 

At the same time we are far from blaming the United 
States for the policy which they have pursued, although its 
immediate effects must be so disastrous. They could not 
safely overlook a flagrant violation of the Monroe doctrine; 
and if they had been inclined to do so, the fact that it took 
place during their period of trial and difficulty, and under the 
impression that the Southern rebellion would prove successful, 








nities of citizens in the several States,” enables a citizen of 
Massachusetts to demand a protection in Virginia equal to 
that which would be accorded to a Virginian; but it is in- 
sufficient to enable him to express in Virginia convictions which 
are sanctioned by laW in Massachusetts. It would thus seem 
that written constitutions must also reach some very vital 
points by growth’; and ‘it will probably be found, as events go 
on with their infallible logic, that no other element of recon- 
struction will prove itself so potent as that which shall secure 
the free commercial and social mingling of Northern and 
Southern people. The most incomplete plan of reconstruction 
with this would, we believe, prove more effectual than the most 
technically perfect one without it. F 








MEXICO. . 
Iv is difficult to make out what is the precise'st 





«| foreign, combined with civil, war, and thus gain time for the 
affairs | re-establishment of national authority upoa principles consistent 


naturally excluded the idea of compromise or condonation. 
We trust, however, that they are not insensible to the respon- 
sibility they have incurred, and that they will not, if need be, 
shrink from such an intervention as may restore peace and 
‘order to this long-distracted State. The instructions given to 
Mr. Campbell, the minister newly accredited to Juarez, cer- 
tainly favour the idea that the United States is not inclined to 
‘abandon this splendid country to hopeless anarchy in order to 
‘carry out a policy of non-intervention with pedantic nicety. 
While disclaiming any wish for the conquest of Mexico, or 
of any part of it, or for the aggrandisement of the United 
States by the purchase of land or dominions, the ava 
bassador is informed that the President of the Republic 
of Mexico “may desire the good offices of the United States, 
or even some effective proceedings on our part to form and 
advance the pacification of a country so long distracted by 
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restoration-of law, order, and Republican Government in that 
country. In order that these instructions may not remain a 
dead letter, but may be acted upon with the greatest promptitude 
and efficiency, Mr. Campbell is accompanied by Lieutenant- 
General Sherman, who is not likely to neglect any opportunity 
for vigorous and effective action. So long as the French still 
remain in Mexico, and it is therefore convenient to talk about 
non-intervention, this is as far as we could expect, or as it 
would be prudent for the Government of the United States to 
go. But the passages we have quoted are significant as to their 
intentions; nor do we believe that they could stop them if they 
would, or that they would if they could. It has hitherto been con- 
venient to dssume that Juarez is the acknowledged head of the 
Mexican Republic, and that nothing but the expulsion of 
Maximilian and the foreign troops is wanting to the establish- 
ment of his authority. But the truth is, that there are already 
rival presidents in the field, and there are certain to be more 
so soon as the pressure of foreign occupation is removed. The 
United States will have to select one from amongst these rival 
claimants for recognition, and the natural effect of this will be 
that the rest will make reprisals upon the citizens of the United 
States in Mexico. That will not only furnish an excuse, but 
will supply an ample justification for intervention, since it is 
not likely, nor is it desirable, that the Cabinet of Washington 
should abandon its citizens to the precarious protection of a 
President who has more than enough to do in taking care of 
himself. The sooner the United States take the affairs of 
Mexico vigorously in hand, the better pleased we shall be. 
England has no longer any inclination to contend against the 
“ manifest destiny” which appears to invite the Northern 
Republic to extend its frontiers southwards. The notion of 
setting up a balance of power on the American continent 
vanished with the extinction of the Southern Confederacy. 
Henceforth, there is no chance of contesting the supremacy of 
the United States—on land at any rate—in the Western 
hemisphere ; and our best course is to resign ourselves to this, 
not sulkily or sullenly, but cheerfully, and with every desire to 
make the best of the inevitable. We shall derive a full share 
of advantage from the restoration of peace and order in 
Mexico—whoever may be the pacificator, With that we 
should be content. If the United States undertake to cure the 
desperate case of Mexican anarchy, it would be the height of 
folly for us to throw impediments in their way, out of any 
jealousy as to the further growth of a Power which has already 





overshadowed us in its own quarter of the globe. 

The recent deplorable correspondence between the French | 
and United States Governments, which has just been laid | 
before Congress, affords a striking proof of the vigour and | 
success of American diplomacy. It is evident that having com- | 
menced to eat “ humble pie,” the Emperor thought he had better | 
despatch the whole dish at once. Having already abandoned | 
Maximilian, nothing remained but to renounce the idea of 
having for the future any policy in relation to Mexico. The 
Americans are, of course, well satisfied with this declaration; | 
but we do not know whether the French will receive with equal | 
pleasure an announcement that the blood and treasure which 
they have expended on the other side of the Atlantic is nothing 
better than a total loss. 








THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH ARMIES. 


Ir the old proverb that “the best way to insure peace is to | 
be prepared for war” holds good in our days, Europe may | 
surely hope to see no more fighting for the next half-century. | 
All over the Continent are monarchs and states not onl 
rearming their troops, but increasing the number of the latter | 
to an extent scarcely credible. It is calculated that if the new | 
project of the French Emperor be carried out, there will be by | 
the end of next summer, between the forces of France, | 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, nearly five millions of men who, | 
at a week’s notice, could spring to arms as quickly as a single 
battalion could be got ready for a campaign. Nor will these 
vast levies consist of mere conscripts who must be drilled before 
they can take the field. One and all, every man amongst 
them, will be a trained soldier fit for immediate duty, and armed 
with a weapon which has already proved its superiority on 
the field. Whether any of these gigantic armies will ever take 
the field, or whether we shall ever witness another monster 
war like that of last autumn, ended in seven days, are problems 
which time alone can solve. This much, however, is certain ; 
that when military Powers seek causes for fighting, they fave 
seldom long to search; and that when universal distrust exists 
amongst nations, an appeal to arms is sooner or later sure to 


be attempted. Above all, there is the danger of military | 





popularity being desired—of sovereigns feeling that almost a 
condition of their continuing to rule is that they should stand 
well with their troops. Of late years, this last reason has 
caused the shedding of not a little blood, and the waste of not 
a little money. To-day there are, in Europe and in the East, 
questions which may at any time cause a war in which nearly 
all the Continent might be involved. In England we ought to 
be thankful that our geographical position keeps us free from 
being mixed up with what does not immediately concern us, 
but this should no more be a reason for our deferring any longer 
a reform of our military system than it ought to serve as an 
excuse for not arming our troops with breech-loaders. We 
are not a military nation, but, as a first-class Power, we ought 
to be prepared to hold our own; and it is impossible to say 
whether, in the event of a general war in Europe, we might 
not be called upon to take something more than a neutral part 
in the events of the day. In any case, with us if not with the 
rest of the world, the best way to preserve peace is to be pre- 
pared for whatever may happen. 

Whether our army, as at present constituted, would be able 
to hold its own in the event of war, is a question which should 
be fairly met, for assuredly it is one which must ere long be 
answered. In more every-day language, Do we get in our land 
forces the money’s worth of what we expend? To this there 
can be but one reply. England does not want a large army 
as compared with those of foreign nations, for being an island 
our naval forces must be to us what frontier forts and their 
garrisons are to continental nations. But if not a numerous, 
we ought certainly to have an effective force; we ought, in plain 
terms, to have the value of what we pay for, and this is 
exactly what we have not. In an article that appeared in 
these columns about two months ago, we showed the enormous 
relative difference between the French and English army 
estimates for the years 1864-65, a period which may be taken 
as a fair average sample of the military expenditure of both 
nations. For an army of 145,450 men and 14,116 horses, we 
paid £15,139,379 ; whereas the French, for an army of 400,000 
men, a reserve of 150,000, and 105,000 horses paid £14,599,000. 
In other words, we paid—and still do pay, for if our army 
estimates are lessened a little of late, the reduction has been 
caused by a reduction of our troops—more than half a million 
sterling in excess of the French, and for this money we had 
only a fourth the number of their men, and little more than a 
sixth the number of their horses. Certainly if ever the 
sentence of military mismanagement was deserved it must 
be pronounced upon the English military authorities of the 
day. What can be done in one country may be effected m 
another. It is trie that in some respects it would be but 
natural to expect that we should expend in proportion more 
than our neighbours upon our army. The rate of pay for 
both officers and men is higher in this country than in France, 
but on the other hand the clothing of the troops must be 
cheaper with us than with them, and whereas their men are 
enlisted for but seven years and ours for ten and twelve, the 
constant enrolling new hands and sending away of those who 
have served their time, must be a continual source of expense. 
But calculate the outlay as we will, nothing could possibly 
justify such an enormous difference of the one army over the 
other. The only way to account for it is the utter want of 
management, and that determination which we see so prevalent 
in our military high places to regard the army as an institution 
supported out of the public purse for the benefit of a certain 
class, and not as one paid for by the public at large, in ‘which 
the good of the nation alone should be considered. 

In the French army an officer is, from the very outset of 


his career, on a different footing than in our service. To 


obtain a commission in that country there are but two 
paths to pursue, the one by the barrack-room, through the 


| ranks and the non-commissioned grades; the other through 


the military school; and both these roads are perfectly open 
to any French-born subject free from physical defects. ‘A 
young man who may have passed the age of entering the 
military college—or who, having been there, has preferred 
amusement to study, and failed to pass his examination—enters 
the army as a private soldier, and if he can once obtain the 
rank of corporal, behaves steadily, and shows he has the 
making of a good average officer, is certain in six or seven 
years to pass from corporal to sergeant, from sergeant to 
sergeant-major, and from that to sub-lieutenant. Once he has 
obtained the epaulet he knows that his future career is on th 
same footing with that of his comrades who have passed 
through St. Cyr. If he is an efficient officer he is certain to 
get on; if the contrary, as sure to remain unpromoted.. To 
him there is not, as in the English army, any shame ‘in the 
fact that he rose from the ranks, for more than half his 
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brother-officers have done the same; and in those ranks will ignorance as to the value of these half-pa i i 
-pay w ‘ 

be found at the present day many as gallant gentlemen, bear- | not the order of the Iron Duke to “ iat a pe oo : 
ing as honourable names, as ever drew sword under any flag. | changed into “ serve or sell” for the guidance of some seal 
Every year a French regiment undergoes an inspection—not a | of military idlers in England? Onur army, if under-manned as 
matter of half form and whole compliment, as with us, but a busi- | regards the rank and file, is certainly over-officered as regards 
ness lasting several days, during which the inspector of the division | the higher regimental ranks, for, after employing more than 
—who is not the general commanding the district, but an officer | three times the number of field ‘Cleese that dal neighbours 
of that rank, who has no duty to do save that of minutely | employ, we have columns of our Army Lists filled by the names ~ 
inspecting every corps in a given military circle—sees téte-d-téte, | of gentlemen who hold rank, draw pay, and look forward to pro- 
for half an hour or more, every officer of the regiment, and puts | motion, but do nothing. Of these, the sooner that there is a 
to him—no one else being present—such questions as he may | gradual, but total clearance, the better for the service and 
think fit; the chief of his staff seeing, in the same way, one | the army estimates. It is singular to observe how very un- 
by one, all the non-commissioned officers of the corps. No | popular with the army in general are any suggestions of 
wonder that French regiments, brigades, and divisions, are well | reform. With the navy it is otherwise. There are always 
commanded, when, from the very outset of their career, such pains plenty of naval men ready to comment upon the working 
are taken to find out the good points, as well as the failings, | of their service, and to suggest improvements. And yet 
of every officer and non-commissioned officer in the army. A | in no part of the world is there, on the whole, a more im- 
third of all promotion is given by seniority, and two-thirds by | partial system of promotion than under the British Admiralty. 
selection. ‘When an officer is deemed unfit for higher com- | But what would become of our ships and of our maritime 
mand, he is allowed to retire upon his pension, provided he | power, if commands were with them but so many objects of 
has served long enough. There are also garrison appointments | barter? ‘To comment upon our army, how it is officered, how 
and service with recruiting depots, which are given to those | it works, and what it costs when compared to the French, is 
who are deemed unsuited for posts of greater responsibility. | humiliating enough, Where we should be in the scale of 
After the rank of captain all promotion is by selection, and | nations if we had to write down our navy as bearing the same 
the French go throughout on the principle that although an | inferiority to the marine of Napoleon III., even our military 
officer may make an excellent major, he may be unsuited for | anti-reformers may easily imagine. The French army 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, or one who fills the latter rank | organization is so good as to be almost perfection ; our own 
well, may not be fit forthe responsibilities of colonel. In short, | is so defective as almost to defy reform, and to require an 
their military authorities proceed very much on the plan that | entire reconstruction. 
our Admiralty has done of late years, endeavouring always 
to select the right man for the right place, and the more 
responsible the post, the greater care in the choice. The HOMELESS BOYS. 
same real economy is shown in the French army with respect 
to the nomination of their officers, that exists in a well-conducted One of her Majesty’s sailing frigates, the Chichester, of 
household with regard to the servants; to take none but the | 50 guns, has been put to a beneficial service—the first she has- 
very best men, and to promote the most deserving to any vacant | rendered to an expectant country since she was launched at 
post. With us, provided an officer gets through the almost | Chatham, in 1841. Like the ship in the Bay of Biscay, of 
nominal examinations before being promoted to lieutenant, and | whom Tom Tug sings, we may say of the Chichester at 
again ere he gets his captaincy, nothing but time and a certain | Chatham, that, from the time of her being launched, “ there she 
amount of money is required in order that he attain the rank | lay all that day,” and all the days which have followed from that 
of general officer, and the more money he has, the higher price | day till she was dry-docked at the ship-building yard of 
he can pay to exchange here and there where there are certain | Messrs. Green, of Blackwall, in order to be fitted out as & 
“steps” in immediate prospect, the quicker will he get to the | training-ship for the homeless boys of London. But the idea. 
top of the tree. In a word, with our neighbours professional | of devoting her to a useful purpose is not to be charged to the 
merit is the sine qua non for advancement ; with us the same | Admiralty. It is enough if they build ships. To utilize them 
end must be, and only can be, attained by money. is no part of their bargain with the country. The notion that 

Again the economy with which the French army is managed | the Chichester, though a wooden vessel and a sailing-vessel, . 
as compared to ours, is most effectually shown by the number of might be turned to practical account, originated with the Com- 
field officers who are required to command the same number | mittee of the Boys’ Refuge in Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-- 
of men in the two services. In England an infantry regiment Inn-fields. All that the Admiralty had to do in the matter 7 
consists of a single battalion, the average strength of which is | was to give the ship, which, as it had cost them nothing, they 
about 800 men. With the French a similar corps consists of | had no difficulty in doing; and to allow the Committee to draw 
three battalions, each one of which is also about 800 strong. [ stores from Sheerness to fit it out—an easy piece of eee 
To command this body of 2,400 men, the French employ one | seeing that the Committee were to pay for what they took. 
colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, and three majors. With us the | But, no matter to whom we owe it, we welcome the fact that a 
three battalions of similar strength have three colonels (their | fifty-gun frigate, which never did the country a day’s service 
posts are sinecures, but well paid), three lieutenant-colonels, | from the time it was launched until now, is about to play a 4 
and six majors; and when this is calculated on a larger scale, conmesveree part in “a iy “04 ger nner of eae 
of course the difference becomes immense. ‘Thus, for sixty | last it was inaugurated into its new ° 
English battalions we require sixty colonels, sixty lieutenant- for the boy refuse of our streets. Fifty of these lads, ert | 
colonels, and a hundred and twenty majors; whereas, in the | rigged out by the Committee of the Boys ren 7” pata" ~4 
French army, their sixty battalions would be condensed = took sng 8p ~ a a ee bee recor aoe 156 
twenty regiments, and-would require but twenty colonels, the | ceremony on Luesday ad 
same yicmber of Seastesisit-colonels, and sixty rs Far In the piece the Committee have funds enough for their 
French sérvice, the “chassewr-d-pied, or rifle regiments, consist | support. " : : 
of but one battalion, and aan are Sbinlibiainded by officers of Of all the waste that a nation can be guilty of, et none 
the rank of major. When this immense numerical difference | so terrible as that which suffers the bodies and Souls of young 
of the field officers is taken into account, one large item which | children to go to ruin. But here 5 London this waste re, 
makes such a vast increase in our military expenditure over | stantly going on. There is training, of a sort, it 18 true, but 
that of the French must bu pretty well accounted for. it is the training of those whose hand is to by ages ye 

But there is anothér anomaly in the English army of which | man, and every mans hand against Mere The ree. 
the French cannot boast, and that is thé large flock of well- oe has — etrmbe: wae A : mS je an 

: ; instruction whic casual 

dressed, gentlemanly middle » york “bel ~ ts : ies a ward of the workhouse. From the police reports we learn 
everywhere in this country, and who belong to the halt-pay bg Py ‘n this metro- 
“ unattached ” list of field officers. It is not too much to say | what a bratalizing life hundreds of poor children in this ‘ 
that of hale, hearty gentlemen in’ the prime of life, who hold | polis lead, begging or — ~_— ree i os a 
the rank of colonel or major, but who have done no duty for | night either in casual wards, or under sheds, or on Ps, 


i o do none for a very much longer time if | or in carts or waggons, or in cellars or outhouses—in a word, 
Y caaible, ag a steno enough tc oficer a second army. Of | wherever they can lay their heads. Basi oe year which is 
this article of luxury our neighbours know nothing. They have | now closing, the Committee of the Boy i — invited 
but tio classes of officers—those on active service, those boys of this class to ond to —— Bad 2 oy" 7 
who, having served, are drawing their well-earned pensions. about two hundred par co e aan aa Bp 
Of what use a plain-clothes body of men, who ought to be doing They had no need to tell w: gn peitires Pree Moye _ 
hard work in the Colonies, can be to the nation at large the Hardly any of them — free m i ral, Oe 
French have no idea whatever; and we confess to sharing the the result of exposure starvation. large Serer 
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of them were lame, the tender eyes of others bore witness 
to ophthalmia, while almost all exhibited the presence of 
skin disease. How could it be otherwise? Some had lost 
one or both parents, others had been deserted, and there were 
not a few who had never known either father or mother. 
They lived as they could by day, and by night they slept 
where they could; and so little were they wedded to this Arab 


. life—which some people think is rather a luxury for them than 


otherwist—that when Lord Shaftesbury asked them if they 
would go on board a ship if one was provided for them, the 
hands of nearly all were held up in the affirmative. ; 
Why there should be such waste of human life, capacity, 
and energy, when the cry is everywhere that neither for the 
Queen’s ships nor for the merchant service can sufficient hands 
be found, is a marvel. Leave these children a few years longer 
to prowl about the streets catering for themselves, and they 
will not be content with begging or petty larceny, or with 
sleeping on doorsteps or in carts. And why should they? 
They have been born in a Christian and a civilized land, but of 
what use has its Christianity or its civilization been to them? 
When have they known the amenities of either? Who has 
cared for them or lifted a hand to serve them? Who is there 
that has not passed them by on the other side, or in whose eyes 
they have not been an offence? It is inevitable that after 
such a training they will one day remind society disagreeably 
of its neglectof them. They have been brought up as savages, 
and they will act as savages. But of the hundreds of friend- 
less little fellows who patter about the streets on their bare 
feet, without any covering for their heads and next to none 
for their bodies, how many, think you, will live to revenge 
themselves on the apathy and the abominable selfishness of a 
metropolis which, abounding in wealth, has had far less care 
for them than for the beasts that perish? Yet the navy and 
the army are in want of men. Every year shows an increasing 
percentage of foreign sailors doing the work of our mercantile 
navy; and in spite of this pressing want, we are told by those 
who know what they are saying that there are hundreds of 
boys wandering about this vast city totally unprovided for. 
Sometimes, people who are asked to interest themselves in 
this cause reply that it is the business of the parish. They 
have discharged their duty in paying the poor-rates; and pos- 
sibly, in their secret hearts, they think that the little Arabs 
have nothing to complain of; habit is everything, and sleeping 
in a cellar is nothing to those who are used to it. Others 
think that as there has been a great movement on foot for 
many years for the establishment of industrial schools and 
reformatories, the case of the Arabs is provided for. A reforma- 
tory has its special work; it is to be regarded as a last 
resource, excellent in its particular utility, but not to be 
applied, and not capable of being applied, as an educational 
agent beyond certain defined limits. As to industrial schools, 
Lord Shaftesbury stated at Tuesday’s inauguration ceremony 
that, after all the inquiries which the promoters of the Boys’ 
Refuge had been able to make, they could not find that there 
were more than two for the whole population of the metropolis. 
It is, therefore, not at all a work of supererogation which the 
committee of the Boys’ Refuge are engaged in. Nor is it a 
hopeless effort. Fourteen years ago they commenced it with 
six boys. Since then, down to the end of last year, 1,016 boys 
had been admitted, and 758 had left the Refuge for the navy 
or the merchant service, or to join the army, or to fill situations at 
home, or proceed as emigrants to the colonies. At the present 
moment 150 boys are being fed, lodged, clothed, educated, and 
trained for service in the Refuge. The annual expense of each 
boy is £15; so that the 400 boys for whom the committee are 
preparing accommodation can be supported for about £6,000. 
Would it not be wiser and more humane to pay £15 a head 
now, in order to train these boys to be honest and useful 
members of society, than have to support them by-and-by as 
criminals at double the cost? Many of them have commenced 
@ career of crime already, boys of tender age, who have no 
other means than theft of satisfying the cravings of hunger. 
“ These boys,” said the Lord Mayor, “have the same stuff in 
them as other members of the community.” “I am fully 
convinced,” said Lord Shaftesbury, “ that a number of the 
most miserable and wretched lads might be taken from the 
streets of London and, after the breath of life has been 
breathed upon them, they might be converted into some of 
the brightest gems and jewels of humanity.” Surely, 
with such an assurance proceeding from a philanthropist 
of such large and long experience as his lordship, the attempt 
to bring | sety such a conversion is as hopeful as it is noble. 
Indeed, the success of the Boys’ Refuge has placed the matter 
beyond all doubt, and there is something very touching in the 
docility of those who are admitted to its benefits, even when 








they come fresh from the vagabond life they have been leading. 
Of this Lord Shaftesbury related a striking instance. It 
happened about a year ago, and shortly after some seventy or 
eighty new boys had been taken into the Refuge, the school- 
master fell ill, and the establishment was left comparatively 
without proper management and control, the only person in 
authority being an old cobbler, who was attached to the 
Refuge. Under these circumstances the committee appealed 
to the good feeling of the boys. They said, “ We trust to you 
to behave yourselves properly.” That was quite enough. “ Not 
a single case of insubordination occurred.” 








THE PREVENTION OF COLLIERY ACCIDENTS. 


TuosE usually uninterested in scientific questions cannot 
help, on such an occasion as the recent colliery explosions, 
regretting the absence of that knowledge which would aid 
them in a comprehension of the features of the case, and 
place them perhaps in a position to be able to form a judgment 
of their own as to the operating causes of the accident. For 
these reasons, and also because we believe that nothing would 
have so great a tendency to put an end to such accidents as the 
wide diffusion of a knowledge of their cause, and the conditions 
under which they take place, we propose to endeavour to 
impart this knowledge to our readers. 

Good coal contains in 100 parts about 85 parts of carbon, 
5 of hydrogen, and 10 of what may be termed variable 
extraneous matter, consisting of oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, and 
incombustible ashes, composed chiefly of sand and clay. 
Carbon, or carbon in conjunction with hydrogen, may be said 
to be the grand material out of which the vegetable and animal 
worlds are formed, and hence its abundance in coal—the 
fossilized remains of the luxuriant vegetation of an earlier 
geological epoch. All vegetable and animal substances, if only 
partially burnt (that is to say, raised to a high temperature 
without a free supply of air), are convertible into charcoal; or, 
more correctly speaking, this is left as a residue after the more 
volatile constituents are driven off by heat, assuming various 
forms according to its previous state of aggregation, as common 
or wood charcoal, coke or coal charcoal, ivory-black or bone char- 
coal, tinder or linen charcoal, &c. The whole of the carbon con- 
tained in these substances is not, however, left behind after partial 
burning or dry distillation. The hydrogen present in them exists 
in a state of chemical combination with carbon, and when heated 
this volatile substance passes off with the carbon with which it is 
combined in the gaseous form as carburetted hydrogen—a gas 
consisting of one part by weight of hydrogen to three of carbon, 
being the gas we use for illuminating purposes, and at the 
same time our terrible enemy—the fire-damp. Fire-damp 
alone is inflammable, but not explosive, and the distinction is 
a very wide one. The chemical change which takes place in 
both is the same—viz., a combination of the carbon and 
hydrogen of the gas with oxygen, forming carbonic acid and 
water; the difference consists in the element of time—in the 
former being a gradual, the latter an instantaneous com- 
bination. To call into play the omnipresent and irresistible 
atomic forces of nature with the suddenness requisite to produce 
an explosion, requires the intimate admixture of the combining 
atoms, for, as long as the substances are kept distinct, union 
can only take place at their surface of contact, and must be a 
gradual process. Charcoal once raised to the requisite tem- 
perature remains in a state of ignition, slowly combining with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere to form carbonic acid; but if 
this same charcoal be mixed with one-fifth its weight of 
saltpetre—a substance rich in oxygen—and the two be ground 
together to an impalpable powder, and intimately blended, an 
explosive compound—gunpowder—is produced. In the same 
way fire-damp requires to be mixed with a certain quantity of 
atmospheric air to become explosive. Even when mixed with 
three, or nearly four times its bulk of air, it burns quietly, 
and extinguishes a taper plunged into it. It explodes feebly 
when mixed with from five to six times its volume of air, 
and with its greatest energy, with from seven to eight times its 
volume of air. A further admixture of air dilutes, so to speak, 
its explosive capacity, which does not, however, entirely cease 
till the proportion of air becomes more than fourteen parts to 
one of gas. When diluted beyond this point, the flame of a 
taper placed in the mixture is merely enlarged, an effect still 
perceptible in thirty parts of air to one of gas. 

If a large lump of fresh Newcastle coal be broken up, under 
water, bubbles of air will be seen to escape, which upon exa- 
mination will be found to be carburetted hydrogen or fire-damp, 
the cause of this evolution of gas probably being that the coal 





strata have been formed under a pressure greater than that of 
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the atmosphere. Not only, however, is there a constant and 
gradual production of fire-damp in the operation of getting 
the coal, but it is likewise permanently evolved, often in enor- 
mous quantities, from fissures in the strata, constituting what, 
in the language of North Country miners, are called blowers— 
the sudden laying open of one of which constitutes a not un- 
common cause of an explosion. Coal was worked in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle at least as early as the year 1245; and 
from the commencement of its use for the purposes of fuel, the 


explosions in coal-mines arising from fire-damp have always | 


constituted the greatest difficulty and been regarded as the 
greatest evil connected with the working of the mines, whilst 
the depths to which the mines are now carried causes the dis- 
charge of fire-damp into the workings to be proportionally 
larger. Modes of preventing accidents from fire-damp in coal- 
mines were for many years assiduously sought by those con- 
nected with this branch of industry. In the early part of last 
century, Sir James Lowther had observed that the fire-damp 
in its usual form was not inflammable by sparks from flint | 
and steel, and a person in his employment invented a mill 
for giving light by the collision of flint and steel, and this 
was for many years the only method except common candles em- 
ployed for obtaining light in the dangerous parts of our collieries. 





‘Mie celebrated traveller, Humboldt, invented a lamp in 1796, 
founded on the principle of entire insulation from the atmo- 
sphere of the mine; this was only able to burn for a short 
time—in fact, till the contents of its reservoir of air were 
exhausted. A lamp upon the insulation plan was also con- 
trived by Dr. Clauny in 1813; but he supplied his light with 
air from the mine through water by bellows, so that, indepen- 
dently of its unhandiness, it went out in explosive atmospheres, 
In 1815, Sir Humphrey Davy took up the subject in consequence 
of the representations of a clergyman resident in the mining 
district, and, proceeding step by step, after a series of experiments 
and investigations, which constitute an admirable and instructive 
example of scientific research, arrived at the discovery of his 
safety-lamp—an instrument which so perfectly fulfils the pur- 
poses for which it was designed, that its failure never even 
enters into the surmises indulged in as to the probable cause of 
a colliery explosion, when the tongues of all those who could 
have thrown light on the origin of the catastrophe are still in 
death. # 

The principle kept in view in the construction of the Davy 
safety-lamp, and that on which its efficacy depends, is the fact 
that fire-damp requires a higher temperature for its ignition 
than most other inflammable gases. It is not fired by red 
hot charcoal or red hot iron, but requires iron to be white hot 
and itself in brilliant combustion for its inflammation. Another 
favourable circumstance contributing to the entire safety of 
the lamp is that the heat produced by the combustion of 
fire-damp is less than that arising from the combustion of 
most other gases. After trying many elaborate com- 
binations, Sir Humphrey Davy at last arrived at the simple 
arrangement of surrounding the entire lamp with wire-gauze, 
a plan which, in addition to depriving the fire-damp of its 
explosive power, combined the desirable features of actually 
utilizing it as a light, and, at the same time, excluding the 
necessity of employing glass or any fusible or brittle substance 
in the construction of the lamp. Experiment showed that 
iron-wire gauze composed of wires of from {25 to #5 of an inch 
in diameter, and containing 28 wires, or 784 apertures to the 
inch, was safe under all circumstances in atmospheres of all 
kinds. Ignited by the lamp, the flame of the fire-damp filled 
its interior, but, imprisoned within the magic network, its 
power for evil could not pass beyond. ‘The conditions attending 
its action may be very simply illustrated by passing a bit of 
wire-gauze across the flame of a gaslight or candle, when it 
will be found that the flame will not pass through it, but will 
be cut off or intercepted by it. We have flame below the 
gauze but none above, the inflammable mixture of air and gas 
which would have formed the upper portion of the flame 
having been cooled below the point of ignition by passing 
through the network of wire. The mixture is still very hot, 
for it will char paper. It has lost no portion of its inflamma- 
bility, for it will take fire if a taper be applied to it. But 
if the taper be not applied, ignition cannot take place. 

We have the most ample evidence to show that the posses- 
sion of an instrument which enables the miner to traverse the 
galleries of the mine, loaded with a combustible mixture of 
fire-damp, with the same immunity, from the risk of explosion, 
with which he can traverse the upper air, however great the 
facilities it gives for exploring and working mines at periods and 
under conditions when it would not otherwise be practicable, is 
by no means sufficient to put a stop to the occurrence of 


explosions. The recklessness begotten of familiarity with 
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danger will unlock and remove the gauze from safety-lamps to 
obtain more light, use gunpowder for blasting when the atmos 
sphere of the mine is foul, or even strike a match to light a pipe. 
What, then, is the remedy ? We reply, there is but one effectual 
remedy—a system of ventilation, which will make an explosion 
vmpossible. Fire-damp is lighter than air, and has a natural 
tendency to accumulate in the upper portions of the workings, 
or im any caverns or recesses which may exist in the roof, 
technically called goafs, where it forms a magazine of explosive 
matter—real mines, ready loaded and primed, and wanting but 
the igniting spark to scatter ruin and destruction around. A 
sudden fall in the temperature sets them free; they descend to 
find some kindling flame, and Death reaps his harvest. 

_ What is wanted to remove the evil at its source is a system of 
inverted or upward drainage. Where the underground workings 
are extensive, an artesian boring should be carried down to the 
highest point, and a tube inserted, the action of which, if ne- 
cessary—which would seldom be the case—might be assisted 
by a steam jet. At the main upcast shaft, there ought also, 
in addition to the ventilating furnace, to be some independent 
mode of producing a current of air, either by mechanical 
agency and a steam-engine, or by steam jets; and if these 
desiderata were made imperative by the Legislature we 
should hear no more of such appalling accidents as that of 
which the Oaks colliery has just been the scene. When it 
is considered that the price of the coal at the pit’s mouth is 
only 5s. or 6s. per ton, whilst through some legerdemain, 
which those who can best explain are the most careful to 
conceal, the price to the consumer in London is some 25s. or 
26s., being graduated solely with reference to the consideration 
of not too far repressing the consumption; it is evident that 
every additional expense necessary to the security of the miner 
may be introduced without enhancing the price to the com- 
munity of this necessary of life. 

















































































AMATEUR MERRYMEN. 


THERE is a certain class of clever fellows whose ability lies 
in a most unfortunate direction for themselves. With talents 
apparently above the average, we find them poor at forty, and 
never holding a marked or a prominent place in society. 
are popular in a way, but the way is unprofitable; they are 
sought after, but only for an occasion. Periodically they are 
in some request. Christmas is the high season for your 
amateur merryman. He is called in for private theatricals, 
and readily assists in getting up those generally dismal exhi- 
bitions. He it is who consults with the lady of the house, 
who ruefully surrenders her drawing-room to the devices of 
the performers. Without Sniggles the whole business would be 
a failure. He knows where to buy the wigs, where to procure 
the music, will assist the ladies in dabbing powder on 
artistically, is erudite in burned cork, aad unfailing in sug- 
gesting properties out of old wardrobes. He takes a funny 
part, and the others can scarcely rehearse on account of his 
humour. His system of acting is to imitate a popular 
favourite and repeat as many points as he can with tenfold 
emphasis in order to send them home. Mr. Toole is frequently 
laid under contribution by Sniggles, and Mr, Buckstone very 
often. Sniggles is delicious in a comic song, which he is sure 
to introduce into the play. He studies the business of the 
hat, pushing it backwards and forwards and sideways, accord- 
ing to the sentiment of the ditty. He writes those little things 
himself sometimes, he tells you, and the rest of the company 
respectively, now and again. He can imitate orchestral effects 
with his mouth, and he can dance a break-down. How is it 
that with all these accomplishments, Sniggles, the amateur 
merryman, and his kind are always spoker. of in a depreciative 
or compassionate tone, and are never consulted in serious 
affairs, or expected even by their friends to do any good P 

There is a law of compensation meting out a small measure 
to them. Some one has stupidly said that a poet occupies & 
dependent situation, by the very fact of offering to entertain 
people. This would be nearly altogether true if Mr, Dallas 
(who might have been the inventor of the phrase) were correct, 
in his definition of the poetic art; and it has a grain of truth at 
the bottom as it now stands. In this country, at least, neither 
authors nor actors, painters or sculptors, receive sufficient social — 
or political recognition. We are so commercial that until lately 
a man had to bring a substance to market before England 
thought anything of him. The expression in use at present by, 3 
a good many with reference to their patronage of newsp ee 
or periodicals, curiously illustrates this point. They speakof = 
“taking in” such a review or magazine as if : Khe 
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when converted into “her Majesty’s Servants,” we know that 
when distinguished amateurs performed before Majesty, there 
was a room set apart for them as for the other retainers of the 
household. The amateur merryman in copying professionals 
must expect to be met by the current bearing against them, and 
to be regarded through a similar pair of blue spectacles. Besides, 
nobody will believe that merriment and wisdom go together, 
despite the proverb to the contrary. If you can look like an 
owl so much the better for your chances of professional success, 
but if you venture to look like Mr. Toole it is all up with you. 
Even young ladies believe in prigs, and do so on grounds which 
are quite correct in a worldly connection. A funny barrister 
seldom becomes a Lord Chancellor, and the wit of the bar mess 
generally keeps that enviable position all his days, or as long 
as he is not elbowed from it by a rival joker. One of the most 
promising young men we knew commenced by becoming the 
most amusing fellow on his circuit, and ended by advancing to 
the situation of standing counsel for the prisoner at a provincial 
Judge-and-Jury. Ladies, young and old, are furnished by 
nature with a strong protective insight into the weight and worth 
of the being with whose lot their own is associated, and they 
have a born aversion to funny fellows and merrymen which 
may be successfully combated, but which unquestionably exists. 
The agreeable rattle is not the dangerous man. Mr. Charles 
Mathews, who recently made so much out of a poor play at 
the Haymarket, used to complain that the women never thought 
him dangerous, and that his popularity with them gave him no 
satisfaction when his place was defined by a freedom of de- 
meanour towards him, which amounted toa slight upon his 
manhood. His part was that of the amateur merryman, the 
obliging, good-natured creature who will do anything he is 
asked, and who is never expected to makelove. For this latter 
restriction is one of the penalties which Sniggles is bound to 
pay for being encouraged in his diverting performances. He 
may perform miracles with a shilling, a pocket handkerchief, 
or a hat; he may distribute his conundrums and his anecdotes, 
but his attentions must never be marked, or must never be 
serious. He may, indeed, affect a sentiment funnily, but the 
poor wretch must not, if he values the dinner or the dance 
he is asked to, step beyond the comic line which he has 
drawn for himself. If, however, Sniggles has money, an 
unusual circumstance, the case is entirely altered. ‘hen, 
indeed, he can convulse the drawing-room and win the 
hearts of its live ornaments; then he will be requested to 
operate on the hat once more, and to repeat that wonderful 
trick with the shilling; any lady in the company (unengaged) 
is ready to lend him her handkerchief, and her lap is willing to 
receive his when he chooses to throw it. Nor do we put this 
here because it happens to bé a piece of accepted cynicism. 
There is philosophy and reason in what the ladies do in this 
respect, as there is in everything they do, if men would only 
go to the trouble of finding it out. A’ merryman who can 
afford to be a merryman is very different from a fellow who 
becomes a merryman upon a small income. The former can 
buy or has bought his immunity from care or anxiety; the 
latter wants to cheat the world of her best reward without 
labouring to attain it. If a woman is sure of a nice establish- 
ment and surroundings she does not much care whether her 
husband is bitten with a taste for acting farces or for conjuring 
with shillings, but a lady is slow to recognise the merit of a 
gentleman whose shillings are countable and who may have to 
borrow one to juggle with. The latter has no feasible right 
to his entertainment, and the former has. And again, be it 
observed, especially by merrymen, young ladies who laugh 
at you do not laugh for nothing. ‘They may laugh for any one 
but you, and are not so spontaneous in their enjoyment as 
romantic youths are inclined to believe. The fact put before 
them, from the cradle, of the necessity of being married, and 
well married, interposes between most of their demonstrations 
of enjoyment and the candour of those demonstrations. A 
merryman altogether is a mistake. There is no positive 
objection to him: when not vulgar he is very agreeable; in a 
country house among visitors he is a boon and a blessing; at 
Christmas he is hailed with rejoicing; and yet we should 
strongly advise any one from adopting his réle. One thing 
puzzles us very much. How does he deliberately acquire his 
games? Does he practice Mr. Toole in private before a looking- 
glass? Does he in his lonely chambers study Stodare or the 
Wizard of the North ? Is it in bed that he learns how to 
mimic the tug of violin strings? There is a difficulty in con- 
ceiving a man, by himself, getting up those queer entertain- 
ments, for they are not impromptu. A great misery the 
amateur merryman suffers is from sensitiveness. You are 
his deadly enemy if you smile out of time, or detect 
where the shilling is, or answer his pet conundrum, or say 





you heard it before. This it is which renders his occu- 
pation so pliable, so dependent, and so undesirable. He cannot 
bear a word of criticism. Even a child can embarrass him 
terribly by a question or a comment when he is about his 
business. This should suggest a reflection to him, whether his 
fun is not serious after all, serious, that is, when its failure 
can cause pain and mortification in the promoter? It may be 
questioned whether the pleasure arising from the success of a 
joke or a trick is at all proportionate to the anguish caused by 
its not hitting the mark. And then the merryman has con- 
siderable difficulty in escaping the shoals and quicksands of 
personal feelings. He often treads on corns. People applaud 
and curse him simultaneously. At times, too, a sense of 
boredom will steal over the company fatal to his exertions and 
awfully mortifying to his consciousness. It will come suddenly 
and unexpected, preceded by a dead silence, an air of absence, 
a suppressed yawn or two, then a whispered conversation, and 
then a universal buzz, during which the very heart of the 
amateur merryman sinks within him. If we have drawn an 
unpleasant picture of this character, it is not from a want of 
sympathy with fun or humour in every reputable shape, but it 
is that we would warn our readers, as a rule, never to ambition 
such a distinction as it entails. We may admire it in others, 
be.tolerant of it, but it never recompenses for the footlight®. 
It subjects a man to a thousand inconveniences and imper- 
tinences. It confers a power on a fool to disturb him, and 
gives malice a handle to turn him, with tempting ease, into 
ridicule. We heard a lady remark of a gentleman to whom she 
was sincerely attached, and who was just slightly addicted to 
amusing the company, that she always felt the greatest pain 
when he made the effort, and she permanently cured him of the 
habit by forbidding him. Probably most ladies entertain 
similar experiences, and are not over proud of a lover who goes 
in for being an amateur merryman. Of course there is a 
license at this period of merry Christmas. Up to Twelfth- 
night any one may wear the cap and bells, but on the whole 
dulness is more acceptable to the world than skilled jocoseness ; 
and we shall find managers of banks, fortunate lawyers, snug 
speculators, and rich City men, are invariably of a class who 
confine their operations upon a coin to the arena of business; 
and they manage in the end to bring more shillings into their 
pockets than the amateur juggler can expect from the corners 
of his handkerchief. 








CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 


Tue custom of decorating churches and houses at Christmas 
has exercised the ingenuity of many antiquarians, and con- 
siderable research has been expended upon the investigation of 
its origin. We derive the practice either from the Celtic 
nations, or from the Roman Saturnalia—perhaps from both. 
In all places where Druidism existed, the houses were decked 
with evergreens in December, in order that the sylvan spirits 
might repair to them, and remain unnipped by frost and cold 
winds, The existence of Druidism, however, is so widely 
questioned at present, that it is more historical to state that 
the Celtic nations in general were in the habit of hanging up 
green branches at their doors to propitiate the woodland spirits. 
The oak mistletoe, which played so large a part in the cere- 
monies of the so-called Druids, has been said not to exist in 
Great Britain, in the face of Casar’s unsupported assertion 
that this island was the great centre of the Druidism which 
opposed his progress in Gaul, and therefore must, as it seems, 
have been supplied with this necessary accompaniment of 
Druidical rites. This assertion has been satisfactorily met in 
recent times by the production of more than one specimen of 
mistletoe found on veritable oak, so that the use of that parasite 
at Christmas may, after all, have come down to us from the 
bloody ceremonial attributed to the old magician priests 
of this land. When Augustine came to Britain, his friend 
the Bishop of Rome advised him to utilize the Pagan 
festivals by converting them into Christian feasts, retaining 
such parts of the original ceremonial as appealed to 
the people’s sense of innocent pleasure and enjoyment, and 
among these the decoration of their houses and temples, and 
the building of tabernacles with boughs and evergreens, appear 
to have held a prominent place. The history of the modern 


| mission to the Sandwich Islands is an apt illustration of the 





practical wisdom of this advice, the earlier missionaries having 
long ago found out, by a comparison of their success with that 
achieved by the Roman Catholics, ‘that a ceremonial more 
showy than that which prevailed among us at the commence- 
ment of the present century is required to attract the natives ; 
while the most recent accounts inform us how delightedly those 
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flower-loving children of nature assist in the Christmas decora- 
tions of the church, bringing to bear upon the subject all their 
innate and cultivated taste for ornamenting their persons with 
wreaths of tropical berries and flowers. There can be no 
question that by reason of the accommodating spirit shown by 
Augustine various Pagan ceremonies were retained in Christian 
worship, at any rate for a time, which a more stern missionary 
would have endeavoured to stamp out entirely, and it seems 
more than probable that the decorations which are now 
chipping the walls of churches and pricking the fingers of 
church-women, are a part of the legacy left by expiring 
Paganism. 

Whether the Roman Saturnalia had anything to do with 
the Celtic observances of mid-winter, in the way of a common 
origin in prehistoric times, it is impossible to say with any 
certainty. That the time of their occurrence coincided with 
the time of our observance of Christmas is certain. They 
began late in December, and, until comparatively recent times, 
the Christmas orgies and mummeries indulged in by Christians 
bore a striking resemblance to the mummeries and orgies of 
the Saturnalia, even in particular details. Horace speaks of the 
“libertas Decembris” in words which might be addressed by a 
modern Christian parent to his young children at the climax of 
the Christmas holidays :— 


* Age, libertate Decembri, 
Quando ita majores voluerynt, utere.” 
However pure the original teaching and practice of Christianity 
might be, the lapse of years brought on a struggle with Pagan- 
ism in which the latter was sometimes met with its own 
weapons in the appeal to the sympathies and lower feelings of 
the people, and a writer of eminence has stated that it was 
only by rivalling the Pagan revelries that the Christian cere- 
monies could gain the ascendancy. Several early ecclesiastical 
councils dealt with the prevailing practice of imitating the 
disorder of the heathen holidays, and forbade, among other 
things, the decoration of private dwelling-houses after the 
fashion of the Roman Saturnalia. This prohibition, however, 
did not put a stop to the practice of adorning the churches 
with flowers, as many incidental allusions in the writings of 
the early Christians prove abundantly. Thus the African 
Augustine makes mention of floral decorations in one of his 
books “ De Civitate Dei; ” and Paulinus very prettily wrote of 
the bare winter-time,— 
** Spargite flore solum, przotexite limina sertis, 
Parpureum ver spiret hiems, sit floreus annus 
Ante diem, sancto cedat natura diei.” 
Jerome, in his funeral panegyric upon Nepotian, instanced, 
among other proofs of the care with which he had attended to 
the order and decency of his church, that he had made flowers 
and leaves and the branches of trees subserve to its beauty and 
ornament. This sort of decoration was especially commendable 
in Jerome’s eyes, from the fact that it did not cost much; his 
idea being that rich men’s money had better be spent upon the 
vivi lapides, who walk about in the shape of starving men and 
women, than upon costly stones and metals for sacred edifices. 
Gregory of Tours lauds the holy and glorious Confessor Severus 
(who, by the way, served two churches twenty miles apart, 
in the fifth century), for having made a practice of decorating 
his church with lilies. As is the case with so much that 
Gregory and others of his times have to tell, the historical 
portion of the story must not be rejected because of the 
admixture of a miraculous portion, which proceeds to relate 
that in consequence of the piety thus displayed by the Confessor 
when in life, the efficacy of his bones restored to fresh beauty, 
on each anniversary of his burial, the pious lilies that had been 
laid on his sepulchre on that occasion. Venantius Fortunatus, 
who wrote many complimentary verses to Rhadegund and 
Agnes in the fifth century, sending half a dozen couplets now 
and then with a posy of violets or roses, draws a pointed 
contrast between the men who adorn their houses with flowers, 
or the women who deck their breasts, and those more pious 
persons who devote the choicest blooms to the adorning of 
their churches; a contrast, this, which might be aptly drawn 
in our own times, between the costly bouquets from Covent- 
garden, doomed to wither in the hot-air of a ball-room, or the 
choice plants stifled on the dinner-table @ la Russe, and 
the rough bunches of holly and ivy torn en masse from the 
tree, and stuck up anyhow at the corners of the pews in too 
many of our churches :— 
Inde viri postes et pulpita floribus ornant, 
Hine mulier roseo complet odore sinum. 
At vos non vobis, sed Christo, fertis odores, 
Has quoque primitias ad pia templa datis. 
Texistis variis altaria festa coronis, 
Pingitur, ut filis, floribus ara novis. 











After a long period of rude neglect, we have come back now 
to something more like the tender care of early times in 
arranging the temporary ornamentation of our churches, 
Christmas decorations mean something vastly more elaborate 
than they did in our grandfather’s and great grandfather’s 
times. Decoration has become a science, and much study is 
necessary if decorators will satisfy the critical eyes which are 
occupied during the times of service in discovering beauties 
and defects. It is by no means light work that is demanded 
of the votaries of this science. For a week before Christmas- 
day, body and soul must be given up to one all-engrossing 
occupation, the carryirg into practical effect the plans which 
long weeks of reading and preparation have elaborated. Tender 
fingers do not recover for weeks from the pricking and the 
staining through which they have to go in order to realize the 
careful designs. Colds caught in damp churches are not 
shaken off before Candlemas comes, with its superstitious 
expurgation of all Christmas symbols, a relic of the old 
arrangements in honour of the sylvan sprites. The days have 
gone by when a few moderate-sized holly bushes tied here and 
there about the church were all the decorating done, achieved 
by the parish clerk in a couple of hours, and charged for 
accordingly. Our decorations make, perhaps, less bulky show, 
but they cost us infinitely greater pains. A hundred and fifty 
years ago, Miss Jenny Simper wrote to the Spectator, to com- 
plain that the church she frequented looked more like a green- 
house than a house of worship (i.e.,a sad and sombre place), 
the middle aisle being a very pretty shady walk, and the pews 
so many arbours on each side of it. The pulpit itself was such 
a mass of ivy, holly, and rosemary, that a light fellow in her 
pew took occasion to say that the congregation heard the Word 
out of a bush, like Moses. Some pews were so well hedged, 
that her eyes were obliged to shoot at random among the 
boughs, without taking any manner of aim: in answer to which 
the clerk stated that it was his chief object, in putting up such 
profuse decorations, to restrain the wandering of her glances. 
This sort of Feast of Tabernacles under cover was something 
far less delicate than the laborious works of art, the scrolls, and 
bosses, and texts, with which we cover our walls and fill up our 
spandrels, or even the wreaths and clusters wherewith we choke 
the candles and gas, bind up the revolving lectyrns, and render 
approach to the pulpit almost as impracticable as locomotion 
therein is undesirable, seeing that holly is not a kindly shrub 
for the head or the hand of the preacher to come in contact 
with unawares. The cross fleurie, the cross patonce, the quatre- 
foil and cinqfoil, the vesica, the four- five- and six-pointed star, 
the illegible Greek initials, the arcades, bands, banners, 
diapers, and medallions, all are or ought to be the result of 
serious study and considerable practice, the one to insure cor- 
rectness of design, the other neatness of execution, The 
construction of these works of art is an agreeably gregarious 
occupation, and the placing them in their proper places an 
employment much sought after. Results follow which are 
analogous to those scandalously mothered upon Dorcas societies. 
Throughout the month of January, reports of a personal 
character circulate briskly, which may be traced to the work- 
room where the heavy part of the decoration was done, and 
such reports are not always tender and not always true. An 
amount of quiet jocularity is indulged in, while the decorations 
are being put up in the church, which is in some cases very 
far from seemly. In damp country churches, the decorators 
have been seen huddled round the smoky little stove, drinking 
wine mulled thereat to keep out the cold; while with more of 
regret than of flippancy it must be said that a great deal of 
ecclesiastical flirtation goes on at Christmas time in places 
meant for other things. It is unfortunate that this should be 
so, for it gives occasion for hostile meannesses, even where all 
has been done after an orderly and seemly manner. As the 
outrageous passion for ecclesiastical millinery has brought 
disrepute on some proceedings which might have seemed 
harmless and respectable enough had they stood by themselves, 
so the silliness of a few foolish young men and women may 
raise an antagonistic feeling with regard to Christmas decora- 
tions, which every one who cares for the outward expression 
of respect for our places of worship would deplore. It was not 
thus, we may be sure, but with most virgin-like sobriety and 
reverence, that Severus and Nepotian, Rhadegund and Agnes, 

adorned their churches with their choicest flowers. 








Tus appointment of Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Institate of 
British Architects took place on Saturday last, when, by the of 
the Council, Mr. Charles L. Hastlake, architect, was py ¢ 
post. At the same time, Mr. Clifton J. West was chosen to 
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Ar length we may be said to see clearly the end of the 
Franco-Mexican business, though the position and intentions 
of the unlucky Maximilian are still involved in a cloud of 
mystery. The American Government has published several 
diplomatic papers, which show that, although at one time 
there was some danger of a serious breach between the United 
States and France, the whole affair has now been arranged in 
a satisfactory manner, and the good understanding between the 
two Powers is not likely to be disturbed. Some time ago, the 
French Government entered into a species of engagement with 
that of the United States—not a formal engagement, but a 
sufficiently explicit one—that the French expeditionary forces 
in Mexico should be withdrawn in three parts : the first to leave 





it was also one of great delicacy, and of no little difficulty. 
To meet the representatives of a reconstituted nation just as 
the aspirations of centuries of suffering and disaster have 
been completely realized, was a grand and touching duty, 


' such as a man of Victor Emmanuel’s unquestionably patriotic 
| feelings could not fail to appreciate. 


On the other hand, 


| the events of last summer were not in themselves of a very 
| satisfactory nature, however much they may have resulted, 


owing to collateral circumstances, in profit to the Itulians. The 
leading features of the war it was therefore necessary to touch 


| on carefully and reticently ; and nothing could be more sensible 


| than the spirit in which this was done. The first sentence of 


| 


in the November just past, the second in the ensuing March, | 


and the third in November, 1867. In the course of last month, 
however, the American Government was informed that the 


of his troops until after November. Mr. Seward hereupon 
sent to Mr. Bigelow, the American Minister at Paris, a despatch, 


dissatisfaction of the President’s Government with the alteration 
in the original programme. This was the famous communica- 
tion sent through the Atlantic cable at the cost of a pound 
a word, about which some singular rumours were current a 
few weeks ago. It was said that the despatch was so un- 
diplomatic in its language that the Marquis de Moustier, the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, refused to receive it. 
According to one story, even, the American Minister him- 
self hesitated to present the despatch, and telegraphed a 
remonstrance. The truth, however, seems to be that it was 
submitted at once to the Emperor, without the interposition of 
the Foreign Minister, and that it led to no disagreeable con- 
sequences, Though somewhat peremptory in tone, it was not 
actually offensive, and the Emperor, though he had changed his 
plan, had done so in a manner calculated rather to advance the 
wishes of the United States Government than to retard them. 


Acting on “ military considerations,” the French Government | 


has “deemed it expedient to substitute one comprehensive 
evacuation for an evacuation in separate parts.” Accordingly, 
the entire French army will have left Mexico by next March— 
eight months before the date of the final departure, according 
to the first arrangement. The Emperor is probably afraid of 
leaving a small proportion of his troops in Mexico, exposed to 
the rage of the people, who are described as incensed against 


them, He has promised “ cordially to co-operate in promoting — 


the restoration of the Republican Government;” he advises 
Maximilian to abdicate; he expresses pleasure at the mission 
of Mr. Campbell and General Sherman to President Juarez; 
and he suggests that “an election shall be brought about by 


the speech, however, strikes a proud and a true note :—“ Our 
country is henceforth free from all foreign domination.” 
That, after all, was the greatest thing that Italians had to 
accomplish : the rest will follow naturally and in due course. 
The stranger is excluded from Italy—the stranger who not only 
introduced an alien tyranny, but encouraged native tyrants, and 


Buaperor had postponed the withdrawal of the first Steed | perpetuated disunion. The Pope has still to be dealt with; but 


the Pope is at any rate an Italian Prince, and it is as certain as 
that civilization will conquer barbarism, that the Papacy must, 


| —and i t t distance of time— 
dated November 23rd, expressing in unusually strong terms the | cneae ot Lae 


reconcile itself with the nation. On this head, the language of 
the King was extremely temperate and judicious :—* Attached 
to the religion of our ancestors, which is also that of the great 
majority of Italians, I nevertheless respect the principle of 
liberty which breathes through our institutions, and which, 
broadly and sincerely applied, will remove the causes of the old 
differences of Church and State. This disposition on our part, 
by reassuring Catholic consciences, will accomplish, I hope, the 
wishes which I form that the Sovereign Pontiff may remain 
independent at Rome.” ‘The contrast which this calmness 
presents to the intemperate harangue of the Pope on the 
departure of the French troops, shows on which side is the 
assurance of final victory. Italy isnow made. She has only 
to institute internal reforms, that she may preserve her 
prosperity. 





Tue army of France for some years past may be calculated 
at 400,000 men under arms. Of these 250,000 are infantry, 
120,000 cavalry and artillery, whilst the balance is made up by 
soldiers on temporary leave, men undergoing punishment in 
military prisons, hospital corps and the like, besides the sick. 
If the new scheme takes effect these figures will be doubled, but 
only the existing number of soldiers will be really present with 
their corps. There will then bein round numbers 400,000 doing 
duty, and the same number of trained soldiers at home, liable 
to be called upon to serve if required by the State. Besides 


| these there will be 100,000 recruits to join the ranks every year, 
_ and as many of the duty men to go from the active list to the 


the joint influence of the United States and France, without | 


any dictation as to the choice of candidates.” What more 
eould a potentate do in the way of retractation and penance ? 





In the meanwhile, where is Maximilian ? what does he mean 
to doP and has he abdicated or not? Some strange stories 
are afloat about him. One is, that he is a prisoner, either to 
the Mexicans, or to the French themselves. 
he has been poisoned. A third—strangest of all—is that he 
has lent himself to a plot now being matured by the Austrian 
army for deposing Francis Joseph, and placing him (Maximilian) 
on the throne of the Hapsburgs. Such is the statement of 
the Avenir National, which affirms that the Juarists some time 
ago intercepted a letter from M. Eloin, private secretary to 
Maximilian, addressed to his Imperial master, in which he was 
recommended to take advantage of the discontent produced in 
Austria by the disasters of the summer. It is added that, in 
consequence, the Kaiser has forbidden his brother to enter any 
part of the empire. What gives a certain colour to this other- 
wise improbable story, is the fact that, shortly after his arrival 
in Mexico, Maximilian protested against a deed which he 
himself had signed at Miramar previous to leaving Europe, 
renouncing, for himself and any children that might be born 
to him, all claim to the throne and patrimonial possessions 
of the House of Austria. This protest created a rupture 
between the two brothers, which was healed by the good 
offices of the late King of the Belgians. If the present state- 
ment be true, who will reconcile the brothers a second time P 





Victor Emmanvet has opened in person the first sessio 
; n of 
the Italian Parliament since the completion of the national 
independence. The occasion was one of profound interest, but 


_ or less experienced soldiers. 
Another is, that | 


reserve. In addition to this first reserve there is to be a second 
list of 400,000 men, consisting of the veterans who have served 
five years in the active army, and five years in the first reserve. 
Now, as in this second reserve the average age of the oldest 
soldier will not exceed forty years, the men, if called out, will 
be perfectly fit for any work. Thus in the event of any great 
emergency, France would be able to call out no less than one 
million two hundred thousand men, all trained, drilled, and more 
Under the first Empire there was 
never, by more than two hundred thousand men, so large @ 


_ force of Frenchmen disposable at any one time; although, if the 


troops of other nations then under French rule were calculated, 


_ the numbers would be considerably increased. 








M. I’outp has published his financial report. It appears 
from this document that, owing to an increase of 45,000,000 
francs in the revenue, arising from indirect taxation, the budget 
for 1866 will be definitively balanced; that, on the rectified 
budget for 1867, there will probably be a surplus revenue of 
ninety millions from indirect taxes alone, not to speak of 
other sources ; that the ordinary budget of 1868 may be expected 
to show a surplus of 121,000,000 francs; that no new taxes 
or appeals to public credit are necessary; and that the ex- 
penditure implied in the reorganization of the army will be 
provided for by special bills on the presentation of the rectified 
budget for 1868, when there will most likely be sufficient 
resources to meet those requirements. So far, this sounds 
fairly enough; but French finances are apt to be juggled, so 
that, after all, the nation may have to pay more severely for 
its enormous army than M, Fould promises, 





Tue Address of the Hungarian Parliament. to the Emperor 
has been voted by both Chambers—in the Lower with no 
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opposition, in the Upper with but slight. The hope seems to 
be pretty generally entertained that the Emperor is really 
desirous of re-establishing the kingdom of Hungary, and Count 
Senycy probably expressed the feeling of many when he said 
that “ Hungary, by accepting the principle of common affairs, 
would become the centre of gravity of the Empire.” <A good 
deal depends on the moderation of all parties ; for the situation 
is undoubtedly full of peril. 





Tue Paris correspondent of the Star claims to have been the 
first to publish the discovery of Richelieu’s head. His Eminence 
has been for some time without it, and it was restored to his 
tomb with great pomp and ceremony on Friday last. A 
catafalque of black velvet, at the corners of which were four 
splendid candelabra, occupied the centre of the nave, while 
hangings of dark crimson velvet, fringed with gold, covered the 
walls of the edifice. Around the catafalque bishops and other 
Church dignitaries, in full vestments, were seated; beyond were 
ranged in order of rank the forty academicians, the heads of 
all the colleges of France, the professors of theology, &c. Among 
the most remarkable men assembled atthis curious ceremony were 
Monseigneurs the Bishops of Silva, of La Rochelle, of Chalons, 
of Nancy, &c., MM. Berryer and Camille Domet, and General 
Zamoisky. The family of Richelieu was represented by the 
present duke. His Grace the Archbishop of Paris arrived at 
twelve, and received the Minister of Public Instruction, 
attended by his secretary and his chef du cabinet, on his entrance. 
One of the University beadles bore the oaken coffer which 
inclosed the precious relic, and handed it to Monseigneur 
Darboy, who carried it on a gorgeous cividre to the centre of 
the church. A cardinal’s scarlet hat lay on the oaken box. 
His Grace pronounced a short address, in which he expressed 
the thanks of the Emperor to his Excellency M. Duruy for 
having been the means of restoring part of the remains of one 
of the most illustrious men of France to the church. It appears 
that “he must have been admirably embalmed, as his features 
are quite perfect, and even retain a life-like expression.”” The 
notion of placing a hat on the box is peculiarly French, 





Tue following letter was sent to us too late for publication 
last week, and the writer rushed into print with it as early as 
possible in a Dublin paper, and further favoured us with a 
second edition on blue post. We now give it verbatim :— 


**Sir,—In your ‘Notes’ of last week you have referred to me so 
explicitly in your remarks upon the Royal Dublin Society, that my 
identity cannot be mistaken, and I trust you will, in fairness, allow 
me to state exactly the observation I made, and the circumstaness 
which occasioned it. 

** The sub-commitee, of which I am a member, met to consider the 
best mode of lighting the library, for the public, with gas, and had 
previously invited four of the most respectable firms in Dablin to 
submit estimates of the cost of executing the work according to the 
specifications farnished to them. Each firm was addressed on the 
same day, and precisely the same information and the same facilities 
were afforded to each, and the day was named for the estimates to be 
sent in. When the time arrived, only two of the four had prepared 
estimates, and at the request of a third, the committee adjourned to 
give him additional time to prepare his estimate. When the com- 
mittee met again, only the two estimates before mentioned came before 
them, and the question arose whether the committee should proceed to 
consider these two or should adjourn to give further time. I opposed 
the adjournment for several reasons, and mentioned, incidentally, that 
I myself, when the shelving and other alterations were contemplated, 
had attended personally and explained to four gentlemen, representing 
four most respectable firms, all the details of the work required, and 
that only one of the four had subsequently sent in an estimate. I 
added that there seemed to be an impression among the tradesmen of 
Dablin that it was not worth their while to send in estimates. I did 
not use the words ‘inasmuch as public competition is not encouraged,’ 
for I intended to convey the directly opposite, viz., that the committee 
had taken sufficient precantion to insure the economical outlay of the 
money at their disposal, and ought, therefore to proceed to business. 
I may add that I had not the slightest suspicion that a remark made 
in private and in presence of only three other members of the sub- 
committee, would be sent to a public journal for publication; and I 
may also express my belief that your informant’s statements and in- 
ferences in other respects are as unfounded as the one I hope you will 
do me the justice to correct. 

“*T remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


‘* Trinity Coll * Bens. Dicxson, D.D., 
Dew 14. — Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin.” 


The allegation made in our “ Notes of the Week” (Dec. 8), 
was to the effect that “ public competition ” was not encouraged 
by the Royal Dublin Society in the matter of some works for 
which public money had been granted. That allegation is now 
substantiated by Dr. Dickson, who confesses that the sub- 
committee, of which he is a member, “ invited fowr of the most 
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respectable firms in Dublin to submit estimates” for the works 
necessary to “light the library for the public,” &c. Dr. Dickson 
also, when the “ shelving and other alterations were in con- 
templation, attended personally and explained'to four gentlemen, 
representing four most respectable firms, all’the details of the 
work,” &c. Invitations and explanations given to four firms, 
be they ever so respectable, are not proof of “ public competi- 
tion,” and we by no means wonder that other Dublin firms— 
not, of course, so respectable as Dr. Dickson’s quartette—should 
entertain an “impression that it is not worth their while to 
send in estimates.” As we have not derived our information 
from any member of the sub-committee, and do not ourselves 
belong to that respectable body, we may be excused for not 
comprehending the nature of the precautions adopted by the 
Royal Dublin Society “to insure the economical outlay” of 
public money. But we are inclined to think that “limited ” 
competition and “ private” statements do not tend to encourage 
confidence in public associations. ; 





Tur Daily News of Thursday contains an article headed 
“ Terrorism in Punch,” having reference to a recent caricature 
called “ Physic for a Fenian,” which represented “Dr.” John 
Bull assuring Erin that he had treated a case similar to 
Fenianism “ very successfully in India.” The same number 
also contains a suggestion about blowing Irish rebels away from 
guns. ‘The writer in the Daily News reminds us that this is 
the way we talked and wrote in the days of the Indian mutiny, 
and that the result was a series of massacres and atrocities of 
which we ought to be eternally ashamed. The reminder is really 
needed. The Indian rebellion of 1857-8, and the Jamaica 
disturbances of last year, have revealed the existence in our 
national character of an ugly element of the tiger; and some 
public writers are only too ready to encourage that tendency 
by an abominable self-complacency and hideous jesting. 





Mr. E. W. Warxry, member for Stockport, and chairman of 
the South-Eastern Railway, as well as of some smaller lines, has 
done the public good service. It seems that, in order to 
“bear” the stock of these companies, some miscreant on the 
London Stock Exchange sent to Manchester a report of Mr, 
Watkin’s failure. The story was a palpable falsehood, con- 
cocted for the purpose of making money by running down the 
shares of the concerns with which Mr. Watkin is connected. 
The moment he heard of it he wrote to the chairman of the 
Manchester Stock Exchange, and the tale was at once traced 
back to a London firm. Whether the latter can exonerate itself 
from being the fabricator of the lie, remains to be proved. An 
inquiry has been going-on by the committee of the “ House, 
and it is expected that the real culprits wili, sooner or later, be 
discovered. If they are proved to belong to the Stock 
Exchange, and are not expelled therefrom at once, the public 
can have no longer any confidence in the members of that 
fraternity. It would have been a good thing for the public if 
some of the persons concerned had shown Mr. Watkin 8 prompt- 
ness in unmasking similar rascality in April and May last. 
The real cause of the failure of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank 
can be traced to a fabricated telegram; and there are other 
perfectly sound concerns which were at that time run down 
by the same means for similar ends. Many a felon now 
undergoing penal servitude is an honest man compared with 
some of the “bears” who have made their fortunes by these 
and like means. A few of these dishonest jobbers and dealers 
in shares brought before the Central Criminal Court could 


hardly fail to have a good effect. 





Ir the numerous Joint-Stock Company (Limited) under- 
takings, which have injured so many thousand individuals, have 
done good to no one else, they must have been mines of wealth to 
the legal profession. In the Law Notices for one single day of 
this week, Monday, the 17th instant, there were no less than 
fourty-four cases set down for hearing in the various courts. Of 
these thirty-five are divided between the Ohambers of the Master 
of the Rolls andof the Vice-Chancellors Stuart, Wood,and Malins. 
For a single forenoon’s work this is pretty well; the question is 
what will become of these courts when all the limited liability 
companies have been wound up and settled. However, that 
day is still far off, and will most likely not come round until the 
oysters have all been eaten, and nothing but the shells left. 
It is not the large concerns like Overend, Gurney, & Company 





(Limited), or the Agra & Masterman’s Bank, which afford nh 


such rare pickings for the liquidators, accou.tants, and-others, 


There are too many keen sharp eyes watching these joanna 
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for any one to make much out of them. But a small 
affair—-one in which no rich man has enough interest to 
care to watch it, and of which the poor shareholders are only 
too glad never to hear a word—is a real source of income to 
“those whom it may concern.” There are many of these 
small companies which have been in court now for two years, 
and as they are not yet done with, it may be supposed that the 
bones are not quite bare of flesh. Many of these will stand 
another twelvemonth’s manipulation, some perhaps more. 





Between 16,000 and 18,000 artisans, chiefly engineers, 
boiler-makers, smiths of all kinds, shipwrights, joiners, and 
labourers, are in a state of absolute starvation in Poplar, 
Millwall, Canning Town, Limehouse, and Bromley. A member 
of a committee for their relief, which meets at 98, High-street, 
Poplar, writes to the Advertiser, giving an account of the 
extreme destitution which prevails amongst them, and citing 
the case of a young man who is now working in the workhouse 
stone-yard for a quartern loaf and 3d. per day, upon which he 
has to support himself, his wife, and two children. This is not 
the result of a strike, but of the panic of last spring, and the 
consequent suspension of operations on which this large popu- 
lation had been engaged. Apart from the claim on public 
sympathy which their mere distress gives them, it is mentioned 
to their honour, that during the cotton famine in Lancashire, 
most of them gave half a day’s wages every week towards the 
relief of the operatives. 





THREE young Neapolitans, who were taken up the other day 
for dancing and begging in the streets, told a pitiful story to 
the magistrate. They had left their parents, who were unable 
to support them, and had lived as they could by dancing and 
begging, passing from place to place till they came to Brussels, 
where they fell in with one Margiotti, who brought them to 
London, and boarded and lodged them in return for what they 
earned by dancing in the streets. ‘The eldest stated that they 
took Margiotti from twoto five shillings home between them. “ He 
pays us,” he said, “no money inreturn. He slept in an upstairs 
room, and we slept in the underground story, and where there 
are three beds in the room. We sleep as we can—13, 14, and 
sometimes more in the room. Margiotti turns us out, and 
says—‘ Go, earn your bread, and bring me back money.’ We 
doso: We have for food, tea and bread; we have no butter, 
no soup, but occasionally rice and three-pennyworth of bacon.” 
It is to be hoped, now that the police have got hold of Mar- 
giotti, that they will make him remember them. 





Tu boys at the Westminster Play acted, as we hope boys 
always will act, “indifferent well.” To say more of them 
would be to say that they were not boys in the real sense of 
the word. A young gentleman of fifteen or sixteen does not 
usually shine in private theatricals, even when attired in the 
ordinary costume of modern life. But dress the same youth 
in a tunic and toga—glue a white beard on his blushing cheek, 
and bid him play the part of an ancient Roman gentleman 
residing in Athens—let him declaim in a language of which he 
knows but little, before an audience that understands it rather 
less—suppose that he is diffident—rather tall and gawky for 
his age—imagine that he is sternly possessed by a notion that 
he ought to do something with his hands, if he did but know 
what—that the eyes of the head master are upon him—that 
his sisters are quizzing him through their opera-glasses—let 
us grant these external circumstances, and then imagine with 
what grace, with what coolness, with what a pleasing effect, 
he must perform his part. But, after all, it matters very 
little. The ladies don’t understand one word of what is 
going on, and therefore laugh incessantly, that they may not 
seem stupid. The “old Westminsters” accept the preposterous 
action, the impossible by-play, the conventional voice of the 
players, as a matter of course; and the lamer the boys are in 
their parts the louder the applause is sure to be. The whole 
thing is an excuse—and a very good excuse too—for bringing 
old school-fellows together. There is the old dormitory to 
examine, the sack-whey to drink, the boys’ supper or the 
masters’ supper to discuss, endless hands to shake, the “cap” 
to receive your modest subscription. What spectator could 
want more to enhance his interest? If there be such a one 
let him remember that the “ Fair Andrian,” which made each 
a decided “ hit” at St. Peter’s College the other night, was first 


acted at the Megalesian games between one and two thousand 
years ago! 





Yettow fever has broken out at Demerara with a mortality 
scarcely less than that at Hong Kong and Bermuda some 
time ago, the men of the 16th Regiment being the sole victims. 
All experience shows that before such an enemy safety is only 
to be found in flight, and that in that resource it is almost 
certain to befound. But though the fever was confined to the 
military station, the troops were kept there till the regiment 
was decimated, and the survivors were hardly able to crawl. 
At the eleventh hour a glimmering of reason came upon the 
commanding officer, and what was left of the regiment was 
shipped off to Barbadoes. This step proved successful; and 
by the latest accounts the men were declared “free from 
yellow fever.” Why was it not taken the moment the fever 
showed itself? If the captain of one of the Queen’s ships 
loses his vessel, he is tried by court-martial and dismissed 
the service, if it be shown that the fatality was incurred by his 
neglect or incompetence. Are ships more valuable than men’s 
lives that the latter may be sacrificed with impunity P 





Ir is a thing not generally known that some actresses pay 
for performing in cur London theatres. About a month since 
a young lady applied for an engagement at a respectable house, 
and was asked by the manager whether she required a salary; 
or was prepared to contribute directly to his treasury. We need 
scarcely comment on this. Of course, the remedy lies in the 
hands of the managers, and if they have neither the courage 
nor the decency to send a volunteer lady about her business, then 
comes the beginning of the end, and the degradation of the 
stage from every point of view. A few months since an article 
appeared in this journal upon a class of theatrical figurantes. 
The title was perhaps too general, but our remarks chiefly 
applied, not to the hard-working, talented, and discreet women 
who come honestly before the public, but to those pretty 
creatures whose patrons can subsidize their dramatic short- 
comings by a liberal cheque to the obliging caterer for our 
dramatic amusement who has the honour of being retained 
by them. The custom has been borrowed from France, and 
before it becomes indigenous to our soil it is as well to protest 
against it. 





A BARRISTER complains, in the columns of the Standard, of 
the inconvenience to which counsel are put by the number of 
idlers who crowd into court whenever a case is on whose details 
are equivocal or worse. The weaker vessels who muster strong 
on these occasions, number among them not only “ females,” 
but, as the writer puts it, “ persons more or less like ladies ; ” 
who“ meet improprieties half way, and simper, and exchange 
whispers about the most indelicate matters that come before 
the court.” The Divorce Court is their favourite haunt, and 
even the sarcasm of the Judge Ordinary upon one occasion 
that all respectable females should leave the court before a 
certain case was proceeded with, had not to the full extent the 
desired effect. Women as well as men, says the writer, listen 
to details far worse than any that appear in the papers and, 
with no other object in view, too frequently, than the gratifi- 
cation of their worse than idle curiosity. Surely the principle 
of vt courts does not involve the tolerance of such a nuisance 
as this. 





On Wednesday last, shortly after twelve o’clock, an accident 
of a very serious nature occurred on the Metropolitan Railway. 
Whilst the mid-day train from Moorgate-street to Kensington 
was passing under the works of the New City Dead-Meat 
Market, a cast-iron beam weighing several tons, in course of 
being suspended across the line, broke from its gear and fell 
upon the last carriage of the train, cutting it completely in 
half, killing two of the passengers upon the spot, and very 
severely injuring several others. The Morning Post pertinently 
inquires why was not such a dangerous operation as the placing 
of this girder performed at night, when the passenger traffic 
would have ceased, and only a comparatively small number of 
goods trains would have been passing along the line. 





Tae cause of the explosion in the Staffordshire colliery 
seems to have been discovered, and if so, it confirms the 
suspicion that it was due to the carelessness of one or more of 
the men at work in the pit. A lamp has been found not far 
from the place where the explosion occurred, without its top, 
but the top had not been blown off, but only unscrewed. It 
has been ascertained that the lamp was given out on the 
morning of the accident to one of the men who was killed. 
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OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
Oxrorp. 


It has been our custom at this time of the Michaelmas term 
to pass briefly in review the changes and chances of the 
Academical year which is just closing. Its two first terms 
do not seem to us, when we look back upon them, as pro- 
ductive of much keen excitement, or of any great advances or 
retrogressions. 

We have not to chronicle any hard-fought fields, either in 
Convocation or elsewhere. There is nothing to remind us of 
the fiercely-contested election for burgesses; nothing to parallel 
the battles fought over the Greek Professor’s heretical body, 
who seems to be a personage of less interest to the undergraduate 
world since the palm of martyrdom was taken from him by the 
liberality of Christ Church. Consedit nomen in questura! The 
storm of the Bread-and-Butter riots has passed away from 
Christ*Church, and the junior members are amply satisfied at 
having to pay some £300 a year less to Mr. Grant and £300 
more to Mr. Robert Faussett—an arrangement which, to an 
outsider, may look like robbing Peter to pay Paul, but which 
must be a warning to us that “ things are not what they seem.” 
But if the Bread-and-Butter storm has passed away from those 
seas, we shall not be surprised to find that it has left a long 
roll behind it; and there is good hope that out of these dis- 
turbances will result a final and, we trust, satisfactory arrange- 
ment of that sore question—the relation between the Canons 
and Students of Christ Church. They have agreed to submit 
their respective claims to arbitration, and we may hope very 
shortly to learn the decision, which will be “the end of all 
strife.” It is currently believed that the delay in appointing 
to the Regius Professorship of Ecclesiastical History is caused 
by the Premier’s desire to await this final settlement of the 
position and power of the Canons in Christ Church. Mean- 
while gossip is busy, and one party names a distinguished 
ecclesiastical scholar in Oxford, who has, however, always 
objected to public lecturing; and other prophets bring forward 
the usual list of names of men who are “talked of ” for every 
piece of preferment. A wonderful elasticity, or, as they say 
of the portmanteaus, “universal adaptability,” some of our 
Oxford friends must possess ; for, whatever post is vacant, they 
are supposed to be candidates for it, or, what is very different, 
they are going to get it. From our own experience we believe 
that it pays extremely well to contrive thus to get “ talked of ” 
for preferment—a hint which supplies a fine and inexpensive 
opening for disinterested friendship. We believe that the latest 
piece of hearsay about the Ecclesiastical chair is to connect 
Dr. Badham’s name with it. This distinguished scholar was 
elected as Dr. Woolley’s successor at Sydney, and it is possible 
that the Australasian electors may have to look elsewhere. 


Another storm, which created some indignation and some 
amusement in the University last spring, has died in its 
own tea-cup. Mr. John Burgon, having lashed with scorpions 
Mr. Sandford, the Senior Censor of Christ Church, for 
wishing to meddle with the hour of sermon at St. Mary’s, 
is now lying down with the lamb; and the whole question 
rests where it began. We believe a much more whole- 
some solution of the question would be a simple abolition of 
University sermons, retaining the “ Bamptons,” if necessary. 
And that not because we want to starve the spiritual needs of 
undergraduates or of any one else, although we may doubt 
whether the “ chiefly ye shall call upvn them to hear sermons,” 
represents the best form of religious training, but rather 
because the University pulpit is becoming a great deal too 
polemic. A preacher of violent orthodoxy “gets his turn,” 
and, as one might naturally expect, is violently orthodox, and 
consigns the heterodox to all.sorts of bad places and hopeless 
limbos; and then a preacher of professed and advanced 
“liberal” views gets his turn also, and puts his views in a very 
strong and, to many, in a very unpalatable form. All this 
becomes the subject of common-room pleasantry ; and No. 1 is 
supposed to have delivered himself of one of those discourses 
called “ bids for bishoprics;” and No. 2is imagined to have | 
gone as far as he dared—and perhaps not as far as he wished. | 
if any one can uphold this state of things, he must be a clever | 
arguer; and if he denies it, some of us, at any rate, must be | 
looking through coloured spectacles. 

The question of bringing the cricket-grounds into the “ parks” | 
was warmly discussed, but many of its supporters sickened of | 
it when they did not find it taken up enthusiastically by the | 

oung cricketers themselves, who have two reasons which make | 
them hold back—one, that most Colleges have laid out much | 
money on grounds at Cowley, and not a few have a debt upon | 





them; and another, that there seems to be a suspicion that ness and death of 
they will not be so completely their own masters when brought | wholesome influence, 


\ 


| challenge, so that there must be again a great conflict 1 st 


| placed on the working staff of his college; the loss of one of 


so near home. So the “parks” remain “a wilderness with 
much grass in the place;” a splendid jung for Oxford, but 
rather Chorasmian in its scenery. 

This year has placed the Warden of All Souls’ in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s chair in place of the Rector of Exeter. Dr. Leigh- 
ton’s administrative powers have yet-to be tried; to Dr. 
Lightfoot’s term of office we look back with all the gratitude 
which a kind and courteous gentleman and an anxious and 
energetic servant of the University deserves. It rests with all 
members of the University whether this present year shall be 
marked down as an annus mirabilis in the calendar of the 
nation, or whether it shall go, like Mr. Brummel’s ties, to swell 
the catalogue of “our failures.” The question of University 
Extension has been fairly mooted; the various sub-committees 
have given in their reports, and these have now been published 
for general inspection. We have already stated our reasons for 
considering that the only plan which is “national” in an 
sense of the word is the scheme for the A filiation of Colleges, 
which has been detailed in the Loxpon Review. We have 
now to add that two of the sub-committees, while discussing 
the general question from two distinct points of view, find in 
this proposal a common solution to their needs. It is encou- 
raging to learn that this proposal meets with very wide support. 
Conscious of the difficulties which beset prophets (whether 
Cassandra or Dr. Cumming, the former of whom found no 
credence, though she spoke the truth), we venture to predict 
that this scheme will ultimately be carried; but there may be 
long and fierce struggles in the way, and perhaps it will have 
at last to be forced on the University rather than generously 
conceded by it. We fear it will be an apple of discord. A 
religious war-cry will be raised, and the ranks of all the High 
Church party will assail it; we may indeed say, “is raised 
already ;” “ is assailing it.” If we augur aright, a committe 
will seek to wear it out by a Fabian policy of delay; we 
already seem to see the tactics of one leader. 


















































* Unus qui nobis cunctando diripuit rem.” 


Bat perhaps Fabius will not delay the building of Keble 
College, if St. John’s will make favourable terms for the 
grounds. There is a building in Oxford; but, alas! pendent 
opera interrupta. It is the carcase of the Convent or Sister- 
hood of the Holy Trinity, which hitherto has failed to satisfy 
these landowners of its “ honourable intentions.” It would 
be sad to have to chronicle next year another building, with 
nothing completed but the porter’s lodge! ; "ie 

We have recently been electrified by Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
denunciation of Oxford Congregation, and the elections which 
it makes; and yet we have lived to see a young Balliol tutor 
preferred before a live archdeacon to represent Oxford at the 
middle-class examinations. Is there not an irony in these 
things? This year has heard Mr. Sidney Owen's awfal 
denunciation of the typical Oxford undergraduate, for whom, 
we conceive, an inner circle has been constructed in the Inferno. 
We think they can disprove much of it, but they must dis- 
prove it by being themselves an “ epistle read and known of all 
men,” and not by abusing Mr. Sidney Owen with coarse 
personalities in the Undergraduates’ Journal. It is only a 
novice in such things who would fail to see that such a display 
strengthens his opponent’s case and weakens his own. We 
congratulate this little journal at the end of its first year, and 
into whatever new hands it falls, we trust its editor will keep 
it a little above the “ boyish,” in which direction it has lately 

itated. “i 

whe sadlanalie’ of the President of Trinity must not be 
unnoticed as a decided novelty, and one which may test all 
that moralists have said about the force of example. For our 
own part we believe it to be only a “ sporadic ” case, to which 
list we would also gladly refer the scandal that was supposed 
to attach to the election to the fellowship at Pembroke at the 

inning of the year. bye 
oe ‘cok roa next year for a complete organization of 
some efficient river-police as a safeguard against the accidents 
which have been so sadly numerous there ; one of the saddest 
of which we have had to deplore this term. Our success on 
the water at Patney gives us good hope that under Mr. Willan’s 
new presidency the Oxford Eight may still twine the 
with the dark blue. Cambridge has decided to send the 





won. 


Within the University there has been much to make a 
melancholy year. The sudden decease of a young student just 
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Mr. Moore, of Exeter; ‘Mr. Riddell, of Balliol; and Canon 
Shirley, of Christ Church. To this list we must add some few 
of our younger men who have died in Oxford by sudden illness 
or unforeseen accident. Indeed, Christmas time falls upon us 
rather sadly this year. 

We shall not have chronicled all noteworthy facts unless we 
mention the secessions to the Roman Church which occupied 
so much attention at the beginning of this last term. Dr. 
Pusey’s expressed views on “Confession” in the * Times will 
give a hint to those who read them as to whether there is 
likely to be any encouragement to Romish practices in any 
part of the University, and in what part. But we do not 
yet walk in chasubles, and orphreys, and albs, and tunicles, as 
the Saturday Review would fain have its readers believe in its 
article on “ Young Oxford,” by which it played more than it 
could have intended the part of Falstaff, and was “ not only 
witty itself,’ but was the “ cause of wit in others.” 

For next Easter term we have the entertainment of the 
election to the Chair of Poetry. Our present candidates are 
Mr. Ruskin and Sir Francis Doyle; the latter, we fancy better 
known in London clubs than in the University. However, he 
has published a volume of poems by way of advertisement, and, 
we should think, had damaged his chance thereby. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


TueEre is just now the lull in musical matters, which is usual at 
this season of the year. This interregnum, however, caused by the 
preparations for Christmas festivities, is comparative rather than 
total. Although the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, and the 
Monday Popular Concerts, are suspended for a few weeks, our two 

t choral institutions, the Sacred Harmonic Society and the 
ational Choral Society, continue their performances, and both 
avail themselves of the solemn aspect of the season to give the 
one grand work which is so specially appropriate to the occasion— 
Handel’s sublime “ Messiah.” A so-called “ Christmas” per- 
formance of this oratorio was given (with a somewhat long 
anticipation of date) by the National Choral Society, on the 12th 
inst., as noticed by us at the time ; and is to be repeated on the 
24th of the month. The Christmas performance of the same work 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society was announced to take place last 
— (Friday). 
he only event in London music calling for special record since 
our last publication, is the very fine performance of “ Elijah” by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society yesterday (Friday) week, when Mr. 
Hohler made his first appearance at Exeter Hall. In previous 
notices of this gentleman, as an opera and concert singer, we 
have testified to the beautiful quality of his voice, especially in the 
upper half of its range, as well as to the suave style in which he 
sings some cantabile passages; while pointing out the want of 
declamatory force and sustaining power which were apparent in his 
stage performances. As the tenor solo music in “ Elijah” is by 
no means arduous, being chiefly limited to the airs, “ If with all 
your hearts” and “Then shall the Righteous,” besides a few short 
recitatives ; it would be scarcely fair to pass a definitive judgment 
on Mr. Hohler’s powers as an oratorio singer from this single 
appearance, especially as he came forward at short notice, 
and while suffering from a cold, to replace Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who was to have sung, but was prevented by continued illness, 
Mr. Hohler sang his solos smoothly and carefully, and some 
want of intensity of expression and elevation of style may readily 
be overlooked under the circumstances of his appearance. Next 
week we shall have @ better and more just opportunity of forming 
aja ment of Mr. Hohler’s prospects of success in sacred music 
ter his appearance in the “ Messiah.” The choral and orchestral 
formance of “ Elijah,” to which we have been referring, was, in 
its general effects, one of the finest we have ever heard, even from 
the great resources of the Sacred Harmonic Society. The mag- 
nificent orchestra, under Mr. Costa’s admirable guidance, is so 
important an accessory in a work containing, as “ Elijah” does, the 
most elaborate details of instrumentation, that no performance 
with an inferior band, however perfect the choral department, 
can compete with this. It is needless to repeat here how 
excellent Mr. Santley is in “ Elijah,” the effect of which so 
largely depends on the powers, pathetic and declamatory, of the 
solo baritone for whom the composer has written so largely and 
so exactingly. Madame Lemmens Sherrington continues to main- 
tain, or even improve, the high position she has recently gained, as 
a refined and expressive interpreter of sacred music—and Miss 
Julia Elton, again on this occasion, proved her readiness and 
efficiency by singing the contralto solo music instead of Madame 
Sainton Dolby, again absent from indisposition, although able to 
sing at her own Ballad Concert the night but one previous. 











MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


* Sacrep Music for Family Use” (Messrs. Longmans & Co.) is 
a collection of between sixty and seventy pieces for one, two, or 
more voices, edited and compiled by Mr. John Hullah. This selec- 
tion, which has been made from the English, Italian, French, and 


German schools, is eapenieds y intended for performance in the 
domestic rele; tad will be found to answer its purpose admirably. 
The volume contains specimens of all varieties of the sacred style, 
from the severe dignity of Bach to the graceful and almost secular 
tone of Weber; who, transcendent in his dramatic music, has 
scarcely ever approached the sublime in his few sacred works. 
There are also specimens by a living English composer (a dilletante 
we believe), whose name is singularly little known considering the 
large number of his compositions that have appeared in print, 
Mr. J. L. Ellerton has achieved symphonies, overtures, and other 
works of ambitious design, besides an oratorio, “ Paradise Lost,” 
the words from Milton. This work, we believe, has not yet found 
a hearing here, and the extracts from it given by Mr. Hullah may 
therefore possess an interest for those who are curious as to the 
production of a nae English composer, who measures his strength 
with that of Handel, and matches his music with the text of 
Milton. Another extract of interest is a quartet, ‘We therefore 
pray thee,” from a Te Deum by the late Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam, 
whose death, at a comparatively early age, probably prevented the 
fulfilment of those hopes which his friends had formed from his 
unfulfilled career. The extract referred to is a smoothly written 
piece of vocal harmony, but a little too much in the pretty style 
for the words and the work to which it belongs. It is somewhat. 
singular that Mr. Hullah has not given an extract from the man 
church compositions of England’s greatest musician, Henry Pur 
Something might also have been included from Mr. John Barnett’s 
oratorio, “ The Omnipresence of the Deity,” which, if not a work 
of the highest merit, has an interest as the production of one who 
has given sufficient indications of powers that should have done 
much for the advancement of contempo English music. The 
pianoforte accompaniments of Mr. H ’s selection) are far 
superior to the meagre arrangements which are too often found in 
English editions of classical vocal works. Mr. Hullah’s accom- 
paniments have mostly been specially arranged so as to comprise 
most of the essential features of the score (in those cases where 
the work is originally written for an orchestra), many of the 
figurative details being here included which are so often omitted to 
the impoverishment of the general effect. The book is excellently 
printed, in large and bold notes, and with very’ black ink (a rare 
feature in English music printing). 

The same publishers (Messrs. Longmans) are bringing out a re- 
issue of Mr. Hullah’s “Part Music,” in monthly numbers, the 
first of which has just appeared. The work will be substanti 
the same as the former edition, with the advantage of a revision 
the addition of metronome marks to indicate the time of perform- 
ance. The present number contains two madrigals, by Donato and 
Waelrant ; two glees, by Stevens and Danby; and a part-song, 
by Professor Sterndale Bennett. The vocal parts are printed in 
large notes widely displayed, so as to be clear and distinct, even to 
near-sighted singers—and there is also a detached score for the 
convenience of accompanyist or conductor. The collection, from 
its intrinsic interest and cheapness, will be welcome to all who are 
interested in part music. 

Messrs. Augener (of Newgate-street) have published the scores 
of the thirty-ninth and forty-second Quartets (for two violins, viola, 
and violoncello), composed by Mr. J. L. Ellerton. These works are 
among the most recent results of this gentleman’s industrious 
pursuit of an art in which, as we have said above, he has produced 
works in almost every form, and some of the most ambitious design. 
Mr. Ellerton’s quartet writing is characterized by considerable 
knowledge of concertante effect, his style being apparently formed 
on that of Haydn, the acknowledged founder of the classical form 
of the quartet. Some of Mr. Ellerton’s themes are well chosen, 
and have the real quartet style; but it requires very high powers 
to develop a subject and invest it with a continuous interest and 
importance through the prolonged progress of the yrag move- 
ments of a piece in the symphonic form. Hence Mr. Ellerton is 
sometimes most successful in the shorter portions of his work, as 
the scherzo and trio. Perhaps the best piece in the works before 
us is the finale of the forty-second Quartet (op. 102), which is based 
on a striking subject (somewhat reflective of Haydn), and main- 
tained with great spirit. Both the quartets show much practice 
and skill in concertante writing, the dialogue effect between the 
different instruments being well sustained, and the laws of musical 
grammar being generally well observed—we attach small importance 
to so slight a slip as the consecutive fifths between the viola and 
violoncello at the bottom of page 10 of the forty-second Quartet. 
The works referred to will be found worth the attention of amateurs 
in want of a change from the well-worn, although extensive, col- 
lection of classical quartet music. The scores of Mr. Ellerton’s 
quartets are beautiful specimens of music-engraving. 

Two ballads by Louisa Gray, “ Faithless Robin” (words by 
R. M. R.), and “Something Telling” (words by the composer), are 
abovetheaverage of those songs which appeal chiefly to drawing-room 
sentiment. The melody of each is graceful, and within the com- 
pass of any amateur singer; while the accompaniments, although 
extremely simple and easy, are written with a neatness of touch not 
usual in ballads of this class.—Messrs. Metzler & Co. are the pub- 
lishers, from whom also we have “ May-Day ” and “ Swing-Song,” 
two pianoforte pieces by C. Fontaine, written with a great deal of 
elegance. The first piece, in waltz tempo, reminds us (but without. 
plagiarism) of the smaller works of Carl Mayer, one of the most 
graceful of recent com for the pianoforte. The second piece 
is somewhat in the style of a notturno ; and, like the first-named, 
being well-written for the instrument, and far from difficult al 








brilliant, will be found interesting and serviceable for pupils, 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A siicut and extravagant farce, called “ My Turn Next,” written 
by Mr. T. J. Williams, has been produced ut the aoe Holborn 
Theatre, with Mr. Belmore in the chief character. It is wonder- 
fully like those Olympic farces in which the late Mr. Robson used 
to amuse the house by exhibiting abject terror for the s of 
forty minutes. Mr. Belmore, of all living comedians, is the one 
who most nearly approaches Robson in tragic power, if not in 
pathos, and such acting would be more meritorious, if it were not 
acopy. “Flying Scud” is still successful. 

Mr. Toole has arranged to return to the Adelphi at Christmas, 
os remain until Kaster, when Mr. John Clarke's engagement will 

mmence. 








SCIENCE. 





THE recent lamentable colliery explosion and unprecedented loss 
of life has naturally drawn attention to the question. In another 
— of the Review we have devoted a special article to the 
subject. 

‘We lately noticed the elaborate researches of M. Stas to deter- 
mine the atomic weight of twelve bodies with the utmost degree 
of precision attainable, and that the result, taking sixteen to repre- 
sent the atomic weight of oxygen, showed that in nine of the other 
substances the atomic weight was represented by whole numbers, 
from which he drew the inference that Prout’s law is a pure illu- 





sion, and that no simple relation exists between the atomic weight 
of bodies. M. Marignac, in the “Biobliothéque Universelie de 
Genéve,” observes, with reference to the memoir and conclusions of 
M. Stas, “ I can now raise no further doubt as to the exactitude 
of the numerical results obtained by M. Stas, and I quite acknow- 
ledge that the atomic weights of bodies do not strictly represent, 
the simple relations which Prout’s hypothesis would require. Bu: 
it is impossible for me to allow that it can be a simph effect ¢i 
chance which causes nine, at least, out of these twelve bodies to 
have weights represented by numbers which only differ from entire 
numbers by quantities infinitely less than the calculation of pro” 
babilities indicates. The mean deviation which, for such a large 
number of bodies, ought to approach °5, is, on an average, only 
°003—or, taking chlorine, which presents some exceptional features, 
into the calculation, to (068. The question cannot be finally solved 
till the atomic weights of most bodies are known to us with as 
much certainty as those which M. Stas has determined. But if in 
these future determinations there is found the same proportion of 
bodies whose weights approach whole numbers in such a remark- 
able manner, it will be impossible to refuse to admit the existence 
of an essential cause tending to bring all atomic weights under 
simple relations, and recognising, at the same time, secondary causes 
leading to slight perturbations in these relationships ; and, con- 
sequently, that Prout’s law, like those of Marriot and Gay-Lussae, 
has a real existence—that is to say, is true, subject to certain 
limitations. Most chemists will, we believe, assent to the justice 
of these remarks, and the discovery of the circumstances determin- 
ing these slight perturbations becomes an interesting object of 
research. 
At the meeting of the Royal Society, on the 15th of November, 
@ communication was received from J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S., 
on “Spectroscopic Observations of the Sun.” The two most recent 
theories on the physical constitution of the sun are due to M. Faye, 
and to Messrs. De la Rue, Balfour Stewart, and Loewy. e 
chief point of difference in these two theories is the explanation 
iven by each of the phenomena of sun-spots. According to 
Faye, the interior of the sun is a nebulous gaseous mass 
of feeble radiating power at a temperature of dissociatioh ; the 
photosphere is, on the other hand, of a high radiating power, and 
at a temperature sufficiently low to permit of chemical action. 
In a sun-spot we see the interior nebulous mass through an opening 
in the photosphere, caused by an upward current, and the sun-spot 
is black by reason of the feeble radiating power of the nebulous 
mass. In the theory held by Messrs. De la Rue, Stewart, and 
‘Loewy, the appearances connected with sun-spots are referred to 
‘tthe effects cooling and absorptive of an inrush, or descending 
current of the sun’s atmosphere, which is known to be colder 
than the photosphere. Mr. Lockyer has arrived independently 
at the same conclusions. He was induced to attribute a down- 
ward direction to the current by the fact that one of the 
cloud-masses observed passed in succession in about two hours 
through the various orders of brightness exhibited by facule, 
eneral surface, and penumbre. During the present summer 
Str. Lockyer has applied a direct-vision spectroscope to a 6} inch 
equatorial, and been enabled to observe at one time the spectra of 
the umbra of a spot, and of the adjoining phostosphere or penumbra. 
All the absorption-bands visible in the spectrum of the photosphere 
above and below, were visible in the spectrum of the spot, and, 
moreover, appeared thicker where they crossed the spot spectrum. 

















Should these observations be confirmed, it will follow not only that 
the phenomena presented by a sun-spot are not due to radiation 
from such a source as that indicated by M. Faye, but that we have | 
in this absorptive hypothesis a complete or partial solution of the 
problem that has withstood so many attacks. 
The brain of the cuttle-fish consists of several ganglia closely | 
aggregated around the upper part of the «sop _ The foremost | 
or pharyngeal ganglion, which is much the smallest, is bilebed, and 
somewhat quadrangular. The next is a large bilobed ganglion, 
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which forms the roof of the canal for the esophagus. Beneath the 
eesophagus is another large and broad mass, which is connected on 
each side with the supra-sesophageal masses by bands that complete 
the wsophageal ring. From each side of the cephalic masses spri 

a thick optic peduncle, which ends in the optic lobe. Each optic 
lobe is larger all the other cerebral masses taken together, and 
has a striking resemblance in shape to the human kidney. It is 
ee in a thick layer of optic nerves, disposed in 
flattened bands, which issue from all parts of its substance, and 
proceed to the back of the eye in a fan-like expansion, the u 

and lower bands crossing each other in their course. Each lobe 
consists of two distinct portions, which entirely differ from each 
other in appearance. The outer portion, or cortical substance, 
resembles a very thin rind or shell, is extremely delicate, and very 
easily torn from the central substance which it incloses. The 
cortical substance forms only a very small portion of the optic lobe. 
From the nuclear network which forms its inner layer, nerve fibres 
descend into the body of the lobe which it incloses—J. Lockhart 
Clarke, F.R.S., in Proceedings of Royal Society, 

It was supposed by Cuvier that the domestic pig of Western 
Europe was descended from the wild boar. This idea, however, 
has long since been discarded by the best-informed naturalists ; 
and M. A. Sanson, in a note to the French Academy, now points 
out several marked distinviions. The wild boar of our forests is 
dolichocephalic—-the pig of our farms a ae 
in its skeleton to-day the numerous remains of its stock fi 
amidst the lake habitations of Switzerland. In the wild boar, the 
face and the cranium form one plane; whilst the domestic pig 
possesses a decided “‘ facial angle.” There further exists between 
the wild boar and the European pig a radical difference in the 
vertebral column, the former having but five lumbar vertebree and 
the latter always six ; and it cannot be maintained that the state of 
domesticity gives rise to an additional vertebra, for the Asiatic 
domestic pig (usually known as Chinese) has one vertebra less than 
the wild boar. The facility with which they interbreed proves 
them to belong to the same species ; the difference in their types 
that they belong to different races, of which the characteristic is 

rsistency. The pig readily becomes once more wild, and the wild 

oar can be domesticated with facility ; but in the two cases, the 
only modifications that ensue are superficial, and altogether 
secondary. M. Sanson also considers the Eastern, or Arabian 
horse to be a distinct race from the horse of Western Europe. The 
Arab having five lumbar vertebre, like the other members of the 
genus equus, the ass, the dauw, and the hemione ; but in all the 
races of horses apparently indigenous to Western Europe the 
lumbar vertebree are always six in number. 

Dr. Letheby sums up a communication to the Registrar-General 
on the subject of disinfection, as follows :—For the disinfection of 
sick rooms, chlorine and chloride of lime are the best agents ; for the 
disinfection of drains, middies, and sewers, carbolate of lime and 
carbolic acid are the best ; for the discharges from the body, carbolic 
acid, chloride of zinc, and chloride of iron, are the best ; for clo 
the best disinfectant is heat above 260° if a dry heat, and 21 
if a wet heat; and for drinking-water, filtration through animal 
charcoal, and a boiling temperature. : i 

The Board of Trade has issued the following circular, dated 
November 29 :— 

‘The Board of Trade have had under consideration the report of 
@ committee appointed by the Royal Society, the Admiralty and the 
Board of Trade, to inquire into the constitution and functions of the 
Meteorological Department, which recommended, as the most im- 
portant step to be taken, the transfer of the management of the Depart- 
ment to a scientific body. The Board of Trade have also consulted 
the Royal Society on the subject of this report, and the presidentiand 
council of the Royal Society concur generally in the measures recomr 
mended by the committee, and are prepared to undertake the duty 
proposed to them. With regard to the issue of storm-warnings, the 
president and council of the Royal Society are of opinion that, at 
present, these warnings are founded on rules mainly empirical, and, 
therefore, should not be issued under the superintendence of the 
scientific body to whom the discussion of meteorological observations 
will be committed. The president and council think, however, that 
‘in a few years they may probably be much improved by deductions 
from the observations in land meteorology, which will, by that time, 
have been collected and studied ; and that the empirical character ‘ 
thus be expected to give way toone more strictly scientific, in w 
case the management of storm-warnings might be fitly undertaken 
by a strictly scientific body.’ Under these circumstances the Board 
of Trade are compelled to suspend, from December 7 next, cautionary 
storm warnings, which have from time to time been issued the 
Meteorological Department of the Board of Trade. It is that 
the warnings may be resumed by the new Meteorological 
at no distant time upon an improved basis. In the mean time, the 
‘weather reports’ will be received and published as heretofore, If 
any port or place there is a desire to have these reports, pire fo 
of them, communicated by telegraph on the morning on w 

are received, they shall be so ¢ommunicated on a request to 
effect being sent to the Board of Trade, accompanied by an under- 
taking to pay the expense of the telegram from London to the port 
or place.” ; 

Some curious remains of ancient buildings have been discovered 
in the islets of the Bay of Santorin. These edifices are found under 


| a layer of white pumice-stone, and rest on & surface of lava, which 


rves a8 pavement to the interior of their chambers. The 
building fs 24 metres long from east to west and 20°25 métres 
wide, and consists of a kind of irregular I 
the corners are more or less rounded, the sides formed » by 
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lines more or less curved. These rounded forms, which revail in 
all these buildings, conspicuously separate them in arc itectural 
character from the regular outlined productions of Greece. Their 
mode of building is also peculiar ; the cement containing no lime 
but vegetable matter, particularly sea-weed. Between the stones 
in the walls, extending in various directions, were found pieces of 
wood, which had evidently originally formed the carcase or frame- 
work of the building. The rafters which had supported the roof 
were found carbonized on the floor of the different chambers ; the 
roof appeared to have been covered with clay, with a layer of stones, 
as is still the usage in the greater portion of the isles of the 
Archipelago. In none of the wood-work was there the trace of a 
nail, nor, in fact, was any kind of metal found in the remains. 
The only weapons or tools were a species of knife, and a saw made 
out of two different kinds of stones. A large number of vases of 
baked clay were found, of different sizes. Several were filled with 
carbonized veggtable matter, of which some still preserved its 
form sufficiently for identification, but the slightest jerk reduced 
them to a black powder. Barley, a mixture of wheat and rye, 
peas, and seeds of coriander and aniseed, were amongst the sub- 
stances recognisable. In one chamber were found the remains of a 
skeleton of an animal (probably a dog), and in another chamber 
the remains of a human skeleton, which were manifestly those of a 
man of middle stature, and from forty to fifty years of age. Un- 
fortunately, nothing was left of the head but the lower jaw and 
some fragments of the skull. M. Chevreuil, in communicating 
these facts to the Academy, announced that he had tested the 


brink of ruin. Hence credit is universally refused, but without 
credit trade cannot exist. Hitherto, our foreign commerce 
has not considerably suffered, but it should be remembered 
that the internal consumption of goods is far higher than that 
proceeding from the external demand. What has been lost 
in this way will never be known. That it amounts to a con- 
siderable sum is undoubted, but it is equally certain that it is, 
perhaps, not a little of the annual savings from the national 
income. 

In one respect the comparison between the present month 
and last May is not very satisfactory. For some time past 
there has seemed to prevail a general distrust of all classes of 
railway securities. Week by week prices were quoted lower, 
the inference being that with the example of the London, 
Chatham, & Dover before them, capitalists would not renew 
their debentures on any terms whatever. Allowing that a 
feeling of this sort was really wide-spread, the result would 
be exceedingly serious. It is estimated that about fifteen 
millions of debentures fall due at the close of the year—far too 
large a sum to be provided by temporary expedients. Any 
difficulty, therefore, in their renewal, or in obtaining other 
loans to replace them, would have been almost eqvivalent to 
putting half of our best railway companies in liquidation. Of 
course, the danger was magnified; in these cases it always is. 








bones, and that they contained, so to speak, no organic matter. The effect, nevertheless, is, that railway stocks stand at a very 
heavy depreciation compared with the prices some time ago. 


Latterly there has, indeed, been a partial recovery. Specula- 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


Fripay Mornine. 


A FURTHER reduction in the Bank rate to 3} per cent. took 
place yesterday morning, a total fall in barely more than four 
months of 6} per cent. The measure was warranted by the 
extraordinary accumulation in the resources of the Bank, which 
is now proceeding with unexampled rapidity. As far as the 
open discount market is concerned, there was no particular 
reason for the change, since, for the last few weeks, the general 
terms have been barely below 4 per cent., and, even on the 
Stock Exchange, short loans on Government securities have 
occasionally been sought at that price. Still, there is no doubt 
that money is becoming every day more abundant. It is 
evident that the specie movement is in favour of this country, 
and probably it will be so for some time to come. Uninter- 
mitting supplies are coming forward from Australia and the 
United States (notwithstanding that, according to the theory of 
exchanges, the latter operations leave no profit), and our 
export is almost nothing. Once or twice in a month some 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds are sent to Egypt or Brazil, but 
a steady drain does not exist, nor are there any signs of it for 
the present. Formerly the weekly steamers, with the Bombay 
and Calcutta and China mails, used to take out considerable sums 
at; each voyage—on one occasion upwards of a million sterling 
was despatched—now they carry but nominal amounts. The 
Continent, also, is no longer drawing specie from us on the 
scale usually seen in ordinary years. Whatever we get, we for 
the most part keep, and as the bullion received continues to 
flow into the Bank, we may expect that the reduction to 3} 
per cent. will be followed by a further decline after the turn 
of the year. 

How strong a contrast is presented by the state of affairs 
now and that prevailing but little more than seven months 
ago, when the Bank kept their rate at 10 per cent., and were 
not over-willing to lend at that exorbitant price; next to 
nothing to be got elsewhere, Consols practically unsaleable, all 
other securities a drug in the market, and everybody speculating 
on which bank was next to go! Now nearly everything is 
changed. The banks are offering money almost vainly at 3} 
per cent.; bills are sought after and are scarce, the banks have 
larger funds than they know what to do with, and of the three 
establishments which were obliged to suspend, one has resumed 
business, and another is on the point of doing so. It would 
seem inexplicable to a general observer that a recovery half as 
rapid could possibly have been effected. The whole secret, 
however, lies in the fact that it depends on the restoration of 
credit. No doubt, even a rich nation like England may suffer 
to a certain extent by a waste of capital, whether thrown away 
in worthless foreign loans or equally worthless public companies 
and private firms, but the loss, certainly, within the last thirty 
years bears no proportion to the aggregate wealth we are daily 
laying up. Yet the occurrence of a few disasters, 
80 apparently formidable a calamity as the failure of Overend, 


Gurney, & Co., at once seize the public imagination and cause — 


every one to suppose that his neighbours must be on the | 13th of January uext, on the Ge 





and especially | 


tors who had sold in anticipation of a further fall, find that 
things are not so bad as they thought, and hasten to buy 
back; and the public have likewise been purchasing on the 
strength of the low prices; and, lastly, it is authoritatively 
announced that the Bank of England has renewed the deben- 
tures of a company that has been especially the object of 
,attack. At the best, however, the rally has been only partial, 
and bears no proportion to the previous depreciation. 

In almost all departments of trade the complaint of want of 
business continues to prevail. This, however, may be partly due 
to the approach of the holidays. Until after the close of the 
year it may be assumed that there will not be much to attract 
attention. 

It is satisfactory to find that a dividend is at last to be paid 
to the creditors of Overend, Gurney, & Co. After being seven 
months in liquidation, it was certainly high time that some- 
thing was done. In the mean time the litigation continues as 
eager as ever. It may perhaps happen that the public in 
general will have their curiosity gratified by the publication of 
the evidence of the directors; but what good all these pro- 
ceedings will eventually do to the shareholders in particular, 
we are at a loss to imagine. 








A PROSPECTUS has been issued of the Belgian Pablic Works Com- 

pany (Limited), with a capital of £350,000 in 35,000 shares of £10 
each. Further particulars concerning the company appear in our 
advertisement columns. 
_ The assumption still seems to be general that the Government 
intend to incorporate the telegraphs with the Post-office system, not- 
withstanding the official denial given a few weeks back. It is 
estimated that the purchase-money of the capital and rights of the 
existing companies, exclusive of the Atlantic line, will amount to 
about £5,000,000. 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short 
exchange on London is 25:17} per £1 sterling. On comparing these 
rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for 
standard gold, it appears that gold is at about the same price in 
Paris and London. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days’ 
sight was on the 15th inst. 1094 per cent. At this rate there is no 
profit on the importation of gold from the United States. 

The directors of the Provincial Bank of Ireland have given notice 
that a dividend for the half-year ending Christmas next, at the rate 
of 4 per cent. on the paid-up stock of the bank, and also an extra- 
ordinary dividend of 30s, on each £100 share, and 12s. on each £10 
share, will be paid to the proprietors on Tuesday, the 15th of January. 

Messrs. Fruhling and Goschen have announced that the coupons 
due 1st January, 1867, on the Egyptian Government Railways 
Debenture Loan will be paid at their offices on and after lst proximo, 
or any subsequent Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, or Friday. 

Vice-Chancellor Page Wood has given authority in the most satis- 
factory manner to the proposed arrangement for the resuscitation 
of the Agra Bank, an event which will now take place as soon as 
the terms of the deed shall have been settled in chambere. 

The particulars are published of 152 bonds of the Turkish Loan 
of 1858, representing £75,200, which have been drawn for redemp- 
tion at par on the 1st of March next at the office of Messrs. Dent, 
Palmer, & Co. The coupons of the Loan of 1862, falling due on 
the lst of January, will be paid at Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co. 

The London agency of the Imperial Ottoman Bank has received 
telegraphic advice from Constantinople that the official announcement 
by the Turkish Government of the payment of the dividend due the 

Debt (Consolidated Five per 
Cent. Stock) is on its way to London. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


—_—_ ——_ 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS.* 
(First Nortcz.) 


Wuartever may be said concerning other departments of art 
there can be little doubt that in the ‘held of book-illustration we 
have reached an excellence which no one could have predicted— 
even thirty years ago ; and which, in the days of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, would have been regarded as impossible to attain. Yet it is 
not easy to imagine that any artist of the present day will leave 
behind him so great a name as that of the first President of the 
Royal Academy. Nor do we venture to make any comparison 
between the grand school and the aims of modern painters. The 
truth is, that delineative art has become popularized of late. It 
no longer appeals exclusively to the taste of a few connoisseurs. 
It is the delight of thousands who regard the subject not indeed 
with the critical judgment of a Waagen, or the philosophical senti- 
ment of a Ruskin, but with a keen appreciation of the beautiful 
which is daily becoming less conventional and better tutored, and 
therefore more refined. The present season is one which custom 
has rendered very prolific of illustrated literature. Christmas 
“ gift-books” may now be as surely reckoned on as the traditional 
good cheer—the prize turkeys, the flaming puddings, and the 
generous punch-bowl which come before us once a year, either on 
the dinner-table or in the Magazines, with all the regularity of a 
recurring decimal. These books are of varied size, price, and 





artistic merit, but appear they must, in one form or another, A 
pile of them now lies before us, and we are bound to say that, 
taking one with another, they are far superior to most which have 
appeared in former years. 

“Touches of Nature” is the title of a goodly volume dedicated 
to Dr. Norman Macleod, the well-known editor of Good Words, 
from which periodical many of the woodcuts are reprinted. The 
list of artist-contributors includes a host of names which have 
already become famous, and of many more which bid fair to be so, 
while the text has been adapted or rewritten by popular authors, 
some of whom have been associated with the Magazine to which we 
refer. The very first illustration, under the title of “ Wild Flowers,” 
by Mr. F. W. Walker, is a gem in itself. The horizon is high up 
in the picture, which gives the artist an opportunity of introducing 
the figures of a boy and girl on a sufficiently large scale to occup 
the foreground, while a rustic dame trudges along a path beyond, 
leaning on the arm of a younger woman, and watching two children 
who have run up the grassy bank towards them. The scene is 
exceedingly simple, but well composed. Few draughtsmen under- 
stand as thoroughly as Mr. Walker how to draw so as to secure not 
only a literal but an effective interpretation at the hands of the 
wood-engraver. The texture of Mr. Walkers draperies, for 
instance, is always well expressed, and yet expressed under con- 
ditions which exactly satisfy the practical requirements of the art. 
“Summer Woods,” “‘ Love in Death” (a repetition of his popular 
Snow-storm picture exhibited some years ago at the Royal Academy), 
and “Only a Sweep,” are capital examples of the same hand. 
Mr. Pettie’s figures, usually of full-block size, are drawn with 
a firm and masterly touch which wins by its honesty as well as by 
its skill. Mr. Sandys contributes some of those careful and well- 
executed studies which are recognisable at once as his work. The 
quaint and Dureresque peculiarities of his earliest style, excellent 
in themselves, seem to be merged occasionally in an almost photo- 
graphic fidelity, not only to the contours, but to the light and shade 
of real nature. With all this, the power of his invention is undeni- 
able, and when he adds to these qualities such genuine pathos as 
that observable in the engraving called “‘ Sleep,” there really seems 
nothing left to be desired in such work. Mr. W.Small has much 
of Mr. F. Walker’s manner, with occasionally more solidity and 
finish. His illustration of the “ Rencontre of Rivals” is a most 
spirited rendering of a well-conceived incident, and he has an 
equally good drawing in the early part of the volume. Mr. Pin- 
well’s sketches vary considerably in merit. Altogether, —— 
“ Unforsaken” and “The House of God” are the best of his 
series. Mr. G. Du Maurier has made a charming little scene of 
“French politeness ”—an old street-scavenger doffing his cap toa 
young and pretty “ bonne,” who is tripping home from the baker's 
with a basket on her arm. Among the other illustrators of this 
volume are Messrs. J. D. Watson, R. Barnes, J. E. Millais, John 
Tenniel, J. Mahoney (who, under the title of “ Autumn Tourists,” 
has one of the most refined and delicately rendered engravings in 
the book), Mr. A. B. Houghton, and two other young artists of 

t promise, but of different aim, viz, Mr. M. J. Lawless and 
Mr. T. Morten, who have lately died. The illustrations are 
accompanied by short poems, tales, and essays, which, if not always 
worthy of the artists’ page, are still readable. 

“ Wayside Posies” is a smaller book than the last in bulk, 
although the woodcuts are about the same size as those we have 
just described. With a few exceptions in favour of Mr. Walker, 
they are entirely from the designs of Mr. G. J. Pinwell and Mr. 
J. W. North. But in this volume Mr. Pinwell has put forth his 
full force, and indeed there is scarcely an illustration belonging to 





* Touches of Nature, By eminent Artists and Authors. London: Strahan. 

Wayside Posies. Original Poems of the Country Life. Edited by Robert 
Buchanan. Pictures by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. North, and Frederick Walker. 
Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. London: Routledge & Sons. 

Ballad Stories of the Affections. From the Scandinavian, by Robert Buchanan. 
With Illustrations by Eminent Artists, Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, 
London; Routledge & Sona, ' 
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it which is not worthy for some quality or another of the 
praise. “The Shadow” isa title given (for a not very in 
reason) to a group of children dragging a calf, half playfully, to its 
doom. Bating a little too mach aithiatealh in accessories that 
might have been kept at their proper distance by less careful 
manipulation, this is an admirable work, full of an earnest feeli 
for rustic beauty. The “Bit o’ Garden” will remind Mr. W: 8 
admirers of a charming water-colour drawing, in which he has 
repeated the same incident. “Shadow and Substance” (a 
girl fishing in a silent stream) is a homely but well-treat subject 
by Mr. Pinwell. Mr. North is t in river scenery, but one of 
the most exquisite examples of his skill illustrates a poem called 
Reaping.” Nothing can exceed the delicacy and truthfulness of 
this study, in which the effect of early dawn is so well 
that one can almost imagine the scene glowing with local and 
atmospheric colour. “The Hath” is another example of the same 
kind, and by the same artist. The verses headed “ Stainby 
Ferry” are also illustrated with true artistic power, while in “ The 
Visions of a City Tree” he has rendered sunlight in a manner 
which reminds us of the most careful landscapes which Mr. Brett 
has painted. In Mr. Walker’s “ Rain” there seems to be indica- 
tions of an earlier touch, which he used in the first few illustrations 
of Thackeray’s “ Philip.” ‘On the Shoro” is intended apparentl 
for a moonlight scene by the sea. Excellent in chiaroscuro, ro 
indeed in most respects, it is open to objection on account of 
an inaccuracy in perspective, for if the horizon is as hi 
in the picture as it is intended to be, the spectators would 
far above the heads of figures in the foreground. The editor, 
in a short preface, states that the poems and verses which 
form the text of this volume have been selected from various 
sources, and have been written, some by men who are known to 
fame, and some by contributors who have yet to win their spurs. 
For this reason, all the verses have been printed without the 
authors’ names in order to secure unprejudiced judgment from the 
public, There is a simplicity about the following lines, under their 
title of “ An Autumn Song,” which recommends them :— 


“Now dark and dry is piled the wheat, 
The wine-press feels no stained feet, 
The white moon shrinks her sickle clear 
And voices of the air repeat 
‘It is the evening of the year.’ 


Why have I missed, while men have found ? 
Men smile that corn and wine abound, 
And children eat the ripened ear ; 
I gaze at them from barren ground : 
It is the evening of the year. 


O love! it seems but yesterday, 
A child in fresh green fields I lay, 

And dreamt of thee where skies were clear ; 
But withered leaves bestrew my way : 

It is the evening of the year. 


O face that I have never seen! 

Somewhere on earth with saddened mien 
Thou waitest full of sober cheer ; 

Come! where the reaper’s foot bath been, 
It is the evening of the year. 


Come to me, O my love, my fate, 
Ere all be cold and desolate! 

Come! I have sought thee far and near; 
Come! lest I wither while I wait ; 

It is the evening of the year.” 


Mr. Buchanan’s name also appears on the title- page of another 
gift-book, called “ Ballad Stories of the Affections,’ and 

by Messrs. Routledge. The little volume is also illustrated by 
Mr. G. J. Pinwell, whose fellow-draughtsmen on this occasion are 
W. Small, J. D. Watson, A. B. Houghton, the Brothers Dalziel, 
and some others. These ballads are translated, it ap 

the Scandinavian, and concerning them the editor remarks as ~ 


follows :— 
“ The adventurers who swept southward Jan to range them- 





selves under the banners of strange chiefs, not seldom returned home 
brimfal of wild, exaggerated stories, to beguile many a winter night; 
and these stories, in course of time, became so imbedded in popular 
tradition, that it was difficult to gueas whence they primarily came, 
and gathered so much more of the soil in the process of down | 
the years, that their foreign colour soon faded into the sombre grey of 


northern poesy.” 


Mr. A. B. Houghton has a good drawing of “ The Two rye | 
who, to avenge a family wrong, doff the dress of their own sex 


clad in chain mail, go forth and slay the murderer of their sire. 
“ Maid Mettelil” is illustrated with a beautiful and well-executed 
woodcut after Mr. G. J. Pinwell. Mr. W. Small has used a bolder 
line for his drawing of “The Lover's Stratagem,” but the 

itself is exceedingly refined and graceful in composition. ° 
Lawson’s illustrations to “ Axel and Welborg” vary not in 
design, but also considerably in execution. The best is 

at page 119, where Dame Juliet and Queen Molford are playing 
with dice. 


If the versification of these translated ballads is not always as 64 2 


happy as it might be, we must remember oe ‘rigival in 
= wus, and tba to preserve tile Splae he 
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cases, the translator must be to sacrifice hit 
sense of rhythm. | “= / 
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THE “ GAY SCIENCE.” * 
(Srconp Norice.) 


We will now to examine the charges which we have 
brought against Mr. Dallas. His book, in fact, aims to be a con- 
tribution towards a Science of the laws of mind. And so great 1s 
his zeal for his new system, that in the heat of the onset he falls 
foul of all those who see in the physical world any fit subject for 
science (vol. i. pp. 48, 49). Now, we always thought there was 
more reverence implied in looking in Nature for Nature’s God than 
in looking from Nature to our preconceived notions of a God. 
There was one great man, at least, who did not disdain to 


“ Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


But Mr. Dallas compares all such people to “ a tribe of Mohawks,’ 
and then proceeds to expound his new theology. Now, we 
think a little more modesty would be becoming to Mr. Dallas's 
new science. In the first place, what is its object? We give the 
answer in Mr. Dallas’s own words—to set up a standard of 
criticism. This is its aim. It must accomplish this, too, by a 
system of recognised rules. So important is this upon the bearing 
of the argument, that we must quote Mr. Dallas himself :— 


‘* (a) Whatever be the practical value of the rules, we see that to 
every work of Greek art they give the character of a school, and the 
anity of aim and of habit produced by a school gives us a standard of 
measurement about which there need be little ambiguity. (b) Ona 
leeser scale, something of the same sort may be seen in France. 
Frenchmen are surprised at the individuality of English art. (c) Every 
artist among us seems to be standing on his own dais and working 
out of his own head. (d) In France we can see more distinctly schools 
of art; a genuine approximation of methods, a theoretic rameness of 
ideals ; and we can understand that in a country where the influence of 
school is so apparent, the prize system should be more successful than 
among us, who assert the right of private judgment and our contempt 
of authority in no mincing terms. (e) The nation that has three dozen 
religions and only one sauce, is not likely to have common standards 
in philosophy, in literature, or in art. (f) Wanting these standards, 
what faith can we have in our judges? And what wonder that 
criticism, no matter how deep it goes, should be a byword” (vol. i. 
pp. 37, 38). 


Now, here we have in a small compass the whole of Mr. Dallas’s 
theory. There are about as many grievous mistakes in this para- 
graph, we were going to say, as characteristic words—certainly 
as lines. Now, the first chief blunder is that Mr. Dallas not merely 
puts the cart before the horse, but makes the cart draw a whole 
team of horses. For it is the unity of aim and habit which pro- 
duces the school, and not the school which produces them. The 
second chief blunder is, that he takes the wheels off the cart, and 
still expects it to go, and draw the horses. For the rules which 
criticism, by merely analysing the productions of any person or 
school, can establish as a standard for future productions, are dead 
canons, out of which the very vital principle of aim has departed, 
and which have no central vitality round which habit can grow. Mr. 
Dallas, in fact, sets out from false premises, and hopes to arrive at 
atrue conclusion. To make our meaning plainer, let us take each 
sentence in the paragraph. As to the first (a), we reply, there were 
schools of Greek art, just as there were cities which gave them 
mames. But there were men in each whose style was as 
individual as the schools were distinct. There are still national 
schools of painting, but their character is not determined by 
rules, but by the convergent influence of every peculiarity of 
national life. A more unfortunate statement Mr. Dallas could 
not possibly have made. It implies two blunders—one of a want 
of knowledge of the particular era which he mentions, and 
another, still greater, of not being able to understand what in 
reality constitutes a school at any era. With this sentence before us, 
it is difficult to believe that Mr. Dallas has ever seen Taine’s 
“Philosophie de lArt.” We certainly cannot find Taine’s name, 
mora good many others, too, that we have looked for, in the “ Gay 
Science.” We now proceed to the second sentence (b). Mr. Dallas 
appeals to France. By all means. It is not everybody who 
possesses a knowledge of Greek art and Greek schools, but we, 
most of us, know something of French art. And what is its 
condition? We hesitate not to say—at the lowest ebb. The highest 
French artists are precisely those who have broken through the 
so-called canons of a standard of criticism. With these exceptions, 
no art can be more correct, and none colder, than French art. Yet, 
too, there is another exception. The “blanda meretrix” style 
flourishes in France as it flourishes nowhere else. Canons of criticism 
and Government subsidies are potent to perform one thing—to 
evoke Venus, not out of the sea, not out of 


“The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores,”’ 


but out of the Parisian gutter. Is it some reaction equally far from 
the aims of wholesome art that Mr. Dallas wishes to see in England, 
because it would most assuredly come to pass under his hot-house 
system of canons of criticism and prizes? Let us now pass on 
to the next sentence (c). We reply that it is this very indivi- 
duality which has given, if not its sudden growth, most certainly 
its vitality to English art, in contrast to its decay in France, We 
reply, too, that the highest art means the highest expression of each 
man’s individuality. We urge, above all other considerations, that 





* The Gay Science, By E, 3. Dallas. London: Chapman & Hall, 





he only who has divined “the Open Secret” for himself is the 
artist. And, lastly, we say that there is nothing higher in art than © 
the artist. We go on to the next sentence (d), which is but a 
summary of the three preceding. Here Mr. Dallas restates his 
method of canons and prize systems against that of individuality. 
We can only point out, as M. Taine has done, that in no period of 
the world’s history does this hold good. We can only here appeal 
to the fact that the conditions which have produced, whether it be 
Greek tragedy, Gothic architecture, or Italian painting, have pos- 
sessed for their basis not the narrow one of canons, which are in 
fact their results, but the wide one of the ultra-ideal beauty, the 
faith, the secure material pleasure,—in a word, the moral character 
of each period. In some such soil as this all true art has its roots, 
and not in any unyielding prize-system. We can only, too, point 
out, as M. Taine has done, how, in individual cases, the moment 
this doctrine is lost sight of, art withers; how even the 
great Michael Angelo himself sank into commonplaces when he 

uitted Nature for a cut-and-dry system of canons; and how 
Corneille, from the same cause, degenerated at last to mere 
extravagance. Mr. Dallas is very fond of quoting Goethe ; let 
him ponder over these lines in “ Faust” :— 


‘Das Pergament, ist das der heil’ge Bronnen, 
Woraus ein Trunk den Darst auf ewig stillt ? 
Erquickung hast du nicht gewonnen, 

Wenn sie dir nicht aus eigner Seele quillt.” 


The two concluding sentences (ce, f) we must take together. Mr. 
Dallas has already sneered at his countrymen, and he now proceeds 
to sneer at his country—we beg his pardon, his adopted country 
and countrymen. But, putting aside his sneer, which has not 
even the poor merit of being original, let us come to the real issue. 
Mr. Dallas wants what he calls “a common standard.” Now, the 
notion of a common standard of criticism involves the notion of an 
ultimate theory—the notion, in fact, of a goal. We had for some 
time past imagined that the old doctrine of Absolute Causes was 
for ever given up. But here it is again blooming in full strength. 
Once more, then, we must state that by laws are simply meant the 
determination of tendencies, and beyond tendencies we cannot go, 
although the whole metaphysical school think we can, and can 
establish goals. And it is to the metaphysical school, and the 
Scotch metaphysical school, that Mr. Dallas belongs. And his 
book, instead of being called “ The Gay Science,” should be called 
“The Dull Metaphysics.” But we have not yet done with this 
unfortunate paragraph. Let us take it as a whole. Its real aim 
will then be more apparent. And it means no less than this—to 
set up an infallible right of critical judgment—in short, to start a 
literary pope in Printing House-square. But it is an old story. 
Mr. Dallas laid down the same theory fourteen years ago in his 
** Poetics.” The same results that attended it then will, most 
assuredly, attend it now, when the functions and duties of criticism 
are better understood. Mr. Dallas has about as much chance of 
establishing in England a common standard of criticism as a 
common standard of length of noses. Englishmen will not, 
fortunately, lie comfortably on any Procrustean bed, however 
deftly made. Could, however, Mr. Dallas accomplish his purpose, 
the result would be most disastrous. Back should we go from 
spring, with all its wild luxuriance of leaf and flower, toa dead, 
cold winter. The poetry that now springs spontaneous as that of 
the wild bird’s song, would be frozen at its very source. The 8 
dream would be broken. ‘The inward eye, which is the bliss of 
solitude,” would grow dim. All thought would wither, and all 
progress be arrested. 

But we now wish to make some observations of another cha- 
racter. We last week charged Mr. Dallas with insolence and 
ignorance. We hold that, without going further, we have proved 
our charge. A gentleman who can permit himself to speak of a 
large number of his most cultivated countrymen as a “ tribe of 
Mohawks,” possesses very strange ideas of decency. As to ignorance, 
the extraordinary paragraph we have quoted betraysitin every word. 
Mr. Dallas is not only ignorant of a special period of art, but he 
does not even realize the conditions under which art is at any 
period produced. Further, he is ignorant of the foremost thinker 
and critic of Europe ; or, if he is not ignorant, we come upon the 
extraordinary fact that he passes over in silence views diametrically 
opposed to his own—a fault a great deal worse than that of 
ignorance. 

We have thus shown that Mr. Dallas’s leading principle of canons 
of criticism, standard of judgment, and prize system, is utterly 
rotten at the core. And this principle, be it remembered, meets 
us at the very outset of his work. Upon this worthless theory he 
rears his superstructure. Is it, knowing how hopelessly wrong his 
foundation is, worth while proceeding to demolish the building ? 
The answer that we gave last week must be again our answer. 
Mr. Dallas’s connection with the Times alone gives his book any 
importance. Otherwise it might be left safely to be dealt with by 
that best of critics—Time—and to pass quietly into oblivion. So 
we will go on with our task. After thus having, as he supposes, 
established his principle of a standard of criticism, Mr. Dallas 
proceeds to inquire what the standard of criticism is. Now, as 
criticism is concerned with the Fine Arts, its standard will be 
whatever is their aim. After rejecting various theories, Mr. Dallas 
ultimately fixes upon pleasure as their chief aim. This necessarily 
leads into an inquiry as to what the doctrine of pleasure means. 
Into these two discussions we must now invite the reader to follow 
us. But before we enter upon them, lest any reader should be 
dazzled by its mirage, and entangled by Mr. Dailas’s argumenta, 
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we must deal a final blow to his first great principle of canons and | 
prize methods. In one passage more specious than usual 
(vol. 1, pp. 33-35), Mr. Dallas inquires how it is that the 
prize-system in England is such a failure in architecture, oetry 
and painting, and contrasts its results with those in tise | 
Now, throughout the whole of his questions there abounds the — 
utmost confusion of thought, of osneilt the same type as we found 
in the extract which we analysed—of not taking into consideration 
the conditions out of which art springs. Mr. Dallas will certainly 
make a fine comparative critic, when he confuses the London of 
Victoria with the Athens of Pericles ; when he compares one art 
like poetry, which is in one stage of development, with another like 
architecture, which is in a very different stage. But even here 
Mr. Dallas’s answer is his own condemnation, for he says, “the | 
explanation is not far to seek; it lies in the uncertainty of judg- 
ment, in the waywardness of taste, in the want of recogni 
standards, in the contempt of criticism” (vol i. pp. 35, 36). And 
we, too, make the same answer. We, however, consider it as our 
special glory that we have no recognised standards of criticism, and 
no recognised judgment. Mr. Dallas counts it toourshame. But, 
as we have shown, we cannot have any Universal Standard. The 
instant we have a universal standard of criticism, that instant, as 
all history shows, as Taine has proved by the comparison of art in 
ancient times at Pompei with that at Ravenna, and in modern 
times of the Classic style under Louis XIV. with the Academic 
style under Louis X V.—that instant we have universal corruption. 
But then we would add also another reason for the present failure 
of the prize-system, which Mr. Dallas either has not considered, or 
else keeps out of sight. It was all very well for the Greek, in a fine 
climate, where the wants of the body were few, where, under 
a system of slavery, they were also easily supplied, to contend for 
an ivy-crown or a parsley-wreath ; but the Englishman in his 
climate, where the necessities of life are both numerous and great, 
where civilization, if it has added to his comforts, has added also to 
his expenses, must needs contend for something more substantial. 
Even the prizes that are offered by princes or societies are not solid 
enough. His patron is the public, and the public, not of England, 
but of India, and Australia, and America, and wherever the English 
language is spoken. For them he writes, and they pay him royally. 
To tempt a successful novelist or painter with a £100 prize is 
like tempting a bee with artificial flowers. Again, we must ask 
what can be thought of the ignorance which attempts a comparison 
between two such different epochs as England of the nineteenth 
century and the Athens of Sophocles—between two arts in such 
different stages of development in England as literature and 
architecture? Do we not again score one for each blunder, or 
rather two, because comparative nonsense is bigger than any other 
kind ? 

Having thus cleared the way, and having shown the falsity of 
Mr. Dallas’s first priuciples, we will now enter into the discussions 
as to what is the aim of art, and what is the standard of criticism. 
Mr. Dallas, as we have said, fixes upon pleasure as the aim of the 
former, and consequently pleasure as the standard of the latter. 
We have here no quarrel whatever with Mr. Dallas for his choice. 
The theory is, if not as old as the hills, at least as old as some of 
the raised beaches. The only novelty is the blundering way in 
which Mr. Dallas uses the theory. When he is put right, he goes 
wrong. For all practical purposes he might as well have said that 
the aim of art was a broomstick. But, first of all, let us know 
what Mr. Dallas means by pleasure. He here leaves us in very 
little doubt, for he formally accepts Hamilton’s definition (vol. ii. p. 28). 
Now, unless we copied the whole of Mill’s twenty-fifth chapter in 
his “ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” it would 
be useless to attempt to show the falsity of the definition. It 
will be enough, however, for our purpose to quote Mill’s own 
words :—“ Regarded as a theorem of the universal conditions 
which are present whenever pleasure (or pain) is present, and 
absent, the doctrine will hardly bear investigation, The simplest 
and most familiar cases are exactly those which obstinately refuse 
to be reduced within it.”—(“ Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Philosophy,” p. 480). Now, Mr. Mill is not one who overstates 
the weakness of his adversary. And if any one wishes to see a 
theory utterly demolished and scattered to the winds, let him 
turn to this twenty-fifth chapter. 

Yet this theorem of Hamilton’s is Mr. Dallas’s corner-stone. 
The stone is not only rotten, but Mr. Dallas does not even know 
how to lay it. But does not Mr. Dallas attempt to turn Mill’s 

ment? some reader may ask, Yes, in his own peculiar way, 
in which he mistakes assertion for argument. Thus, he tells us 
that “ Mr. Mill may have succeeded, but the presumption is against 
him” (vol. ii. p. 18); and again “ the presumption is that the think- 
ing of Europe is in the main right” (vol. ii. p. 27) ; and once more, 
“For the moment, by dint of Mr. Mill’s brilliant powers, and until 
he is fairly answered, the presumption is turned the other way ; 
but no one, who is tolerably well acquainted with the great currents 
of European thought, can have a doubt as to the side that will be 
ultimately victorious ” (vol. ii. p, 27). The truth is, Mr, Dallas is 
all presumption, in both senses of the word. His objection has 





Having now demonstrated how utterly wrong is Mr. Dallas's 
second-hand theory of pleasure, we will to see how he 
applies it. In the first place, he makes it a universal theory, that 
is to say his standard of criticism. Now, as to universal theori 
we thought they had long since been abandoned as hopeless. 
Into such bad repute have they fallen that somebody has rather 
strongly said, “Whenever I hear a man talk about an eternal 
truth, 1 always think of an infernal fool.” Let us, however, admit 
Mr. Dallas’s standard. As we before said, he might as well have 
given us a broomstick. Our pleasures are ultimate facts beyond 
which we cannot go, The pleasure, too, likc the moral of a 
work of art, depends upon each reader. If pleasure alone is 
to be the standard of criticism, who is to be the judge? To take 
an illustration of Mr. Dallas’s favourite type, the mere dram-drinker 
cannot possibly appreciate the flavour of Chateau Margaux. The 
man who admires Miss Braddon’s novels cannot possibly appreciate 
Pindar or Lucretius. The one considers the fiery spirit as nectar, 
and the other considers the novel as a master-piece. We thus 
encounter a difficulty, which is perfectly unsurmountable. On due 
consideration, we are of opinion that a broomstick would be more 
useful to a critic than such a standard. A broomstick could not 
possibly mislead, whilst Mr. Dallas’s standard would do my 
else. But there is a still further error. Supposing we could 
agree as to what gave | eg ye would that further the matter ? 
Other things beside the Fine Arts give pleasure. For instance, to 
take one more illustration of Mr. Dallas’s favourite type, even a 
London sausage gives pleasure, but it would be preposterous to say 
that by any analysis of the laws of pleasure we could find out 
what a London sausage is made of. And if the difficulty be felt 
when the theory is applied to such a material object as a 
sausage, how much greater will it become when applied to entities, 
which are confessedly in their essence so subtle and etherial as the 
Fine Arts. To tell us that we can discover the laws of a science 
of poetry by a standard of pleasure, is something like telling us to 
put on spectacles in order to see our dreams. 








MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


Ar the end of our article last week we stated that our committee 
had not completed its sittings, and we here present a second re 
on the subject of its labours. There was more variety last 
we must confess. With the natural instinct of childhood, and one 
that retains some hold on us even after we have grown up, the 
members chose the pleasantest books first, and postponed the 
perusal of those that seemed less attractive to a more convenient 
season. The result is that our present report must, to some extent, 
bear the character of a gaol delivery. Some of the books now 
before us are dull, others are prosy, others are made up of short 
stories which come to an end just when the reader has hopes of 
becoming interested after three or four more . One is & 
selection of pages from the history of Scotland, and was sniffed at 
as a schoolbook in disguise ; others are religious books, and were 
reserved for Sunday reading. And thus the negligence of the com- 
mittee ‘has forced the presiding judge to take upon himself an 
undue share of duty, and to overcloud his clear perceptions by 
too much reading of a kind that does not add to judicial vigour, 
It is impossible to open the three first books on our list without 
being carried back to our own childhood. Surely we have heard 
of Mrs. Sherwood before, and the opening words of the preface are 
anything but modern. Children’s books nowadays do not talk of 
their authors being actuated by a high moral purpose, inculcating 
important lessons as to the rege a t “2 oe and 
tical piety, and warning others against those temptations 
by atttering youth’s vault: soon lead to the overthrow of the 
homely virtues which had once been his consolation and hap 
We do not even employ these words when we write for men. 
less can we expect children to spell through them, Yet how 








just about the same weight as if Pope Urban VIII. and his car- 
dinals had said, “ For the moment this Galileo, by the force of his | 
damned intellect, has proved that the sun does not move. Bat any | 
one who is tolerably well acquainted with the eyes of all peen ! 
cannot have the slightest doubt as to the side which will be ulti- 





mately victorious.” Yet these assertions a2 seriously put forth as 


Mr. Dallas’s impudence ? 


arguments. Have we not once more math good our charge ¢ 
‘ 


’ Tas 
‘ 


refreshing it is to come across an old-world sentence like the follow- 
ing, printed in new type and on fair white paper. The subj 
the quondam method of recruiting :— 


“ T have before remarked that it is necessary, in the present state of 
the ai that some persons should devote their lives to the service of 
their king and country ; and we have reason to think that there are 
few characters more honourable and more pleasing in the sight of God 
than a pious soldier. Yet, as I before intimated, what is right in one 
man’s case may be wrong in another’s; and be that has aged parents 
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depending on him, or a wife or children, probably serves his king and 
country best by staying at home and taking care of them ; while he 
who is single and free may act more properly, in certain circumstances, 
by going abroad to fight for his king and country ; but, at any rate, a 
man cannot be fit to judge of what is expedient in a caso of this kind 
when his head is inflamed with fiery liquors.” 


“ Henry and his Bearer” is, also, Mrs. Sherwood’s, and has 
enjoyed a sale(so the publisher tells us) of more thantwo hundred and 
fifty thousand copies. The scene is laid in India, and there is an 
abundance of such words as “ Zemeendar,” “ puckah,” “ choota 
sahib,” “ khauna,” “ panjammah,” &c., which are somewhat of a 
puzzle to children and a great nuisance to parents. However, we 
would not speak disrespectfully of an author who has survived 
three generations of children. “ Emma and her Nurse” has, in 
like manner, enjoyed a sale of seventy thousand copies, and is a 
pretty little story to boot. But itis one of those books of which 
not much more is to he said. It would be easy to be disrespectful 
to Josephine’s “Pleasant Rhymes for Little Readers,” but, as 
they are intended for little readers, we must leave them to their 
chosen audience. Perhaps that audience, which, though fit, does 
not seem to have been few, will not laugh at the picture of the 
little black kitten being almost choked by a bone, which, however, 
was extracted by the cook :— 


* And cook she sat wiping the scratch on her thumb, 
And wished there were more that were kind to the dumb.” 


Is it not rather a mistake to familiarize youthful minds with what 
is called an anti-climax ? 

We need do no more than call attention to the “ Memorable 
Wars of Scotland,” taken from Patrick Fraser Tytler’s history, 
and comprising Bannockburn, Flodden, Pinkie, Homildon Hill, 
and sundry others. Nor is there much to detain us in the two 
volumes of sketches of memorable women, the one by Mrs. 
Sigourney, the other by Mrs. Hale. Mrs. Sigourney’s women are 
selected as being great and good ; Mrs. Hale’s lives more modestly 
profess to teach us a lesson. But, as a rule, Mrs, Hale’s women 
are better known than Mrs. Sigourney’s though Mrs. Hale’s 
sketches are slighter. As an American authoress, it is natural that 
Mrs. Sigourney should find a place among her great and good 
women for the mother of Washington. This is justified on the 
theory that all great men owe their gifts to their mothers, but, 
unfortunately, this theory is not always confirmed. We are quite 
willing to believe that Washington’s mother was worthy of such a 
son, yet we do not know that Mrs, Sigourney gives us any facts 
to support sucha belief. Though we have said that Mrs. Sigourney 
was an American writer, we do not mean to contrast her with Mrs. 
Hale, whom we take to be of the same nation. Indeed, most, if 
not all, of Mr. Nimmo’s books seem to have crossed the Atlantic. 
“The Martyr Missionary” is an account of the life of an American 
Congregationalist minister, who was early bereaved of wife and 
child, and who died of dysentery in China. The life seems real 
enough, though the title led us to expect a story. And it opens 
sadly enough, till interest io the man’s work makes us forget his 
sorrows. Mr. T. 8. Arthur is well known as a writer of a peculiar 
class of books of a rather moralizing nature. ‘“ Home Heroines ” 
is the title given to a series of stories in which this characteristic 
is almost too faithfully preserved. The moralizing is sometimes 
apt to become scolding. Fine ladies, inconsiderate mothers, hard 
creditors, are lectured in the second person, as if they were brought 
up before Mr. Arthur to receive sentence. Still some of his stories 
are rather pretty, and considerate mothers may easily adapt them 
to the use of the nursery. No such process will be needed for the 
book called “‘ Seeing the World,” a continuation of the “ Adven- 
tures of a Sailor-Boy,” whose first cruise was taken in a man-of- 
war, but who thought the discipline of the navy too much of a 
thraldom. In this book the sailor-boy sees the world from the 
forecastle of a merchantman. He crosses the Atlantic—the book 
itself has done the same—in a crazy and leaky brig, the crew work- 
=e the pumps all the time, and fully expecting that the leaks 

ill soon refuse to be mastered. He hears yarns of even worse 
kinds of service, when a mate of his found himself in a suspicious 
craft, which turned out to be aslaver. An account of the escape 
of the slaver from a man-of-war is well told, and may serve to give 
our readers an idea of the volume :— 


“We had sighted on the last evening two other vessels, probably 
whale-ships, from their rigs, sailing leisurely along under short canvas. 
The presence of these it was determined to bring in to our advantage. 
A large cask was fitted with some iron in the bottom, and a mast 
secured in the top-head. To the head of this mast was made fast a 
large lantern, with reflectors, which would throw out a bright light, 
visible ata great distance. Tho night proved exceedingly dark, which 
was favourable to the success of our plan. About ten o'clock, every 
light in the Ship was carefully extinguished—even the binnacle light, 
which illuminates the face of the compass, being shaded. The lantern 
being then lighted, and securely closed, to keep the water from it, the 
cask and mast were carefully lowered over the side, when it nicely 
balanced. Having watched it for a while to cee that it was perfectly 
safe, we quickly doweed all tho light suils, securing them, however, 
only temporarily, ready to be cast loose at a moment's warning ; then 
double-reefed the topsails whaler-fashion, and putting her about on 
the other tack, steered boldly down upon our purauer. 

ee Bailing toward him, it took us but a short time to reach him. He 
was coming at a fearful rate; every stitch of canvas set, and the 
water roshing and roaring about his bows like a torrent. As she 
pitched, the great waves would make a clean breach over her head, 
and we could hear them, as we got closer, sweeping fore and aft, and 





pouring out at the stern ports. She was one of the little ten-gun 
brigs, of which the British are so fond, and which they expressively 
named ‘ bathing-machines,’ on account of their wetness. 

“* Ag the two vessels neared each other, all hands were ordered to 
keep perfect silence and to stow themselves away out of sight, but 
ready for any emergency. It was an anxious time, boys, as we lay 
under the guns of our enemy, nearing her, until she was not more 
than half pistol-shot off. The brig had yawed a little off her regular 
course as we approached her, with the evident intention of speaking 
us. We favoured the movement by making two or three broad sheers 
towards her. Our skipper leaned carelessly against the mainsbrouds, 
speaking-trumpet in hand, ready to answer his hai!. The hatches had 
been carefully closed over the poor darkies, in order that no chance 
cry or groan should awaken the suspicions of the enemy.” 


Such a sample of honest trading might, we think, when taken 
together with the prompt way in which the captain of the slaver 
shot down one of his crew for disobedience, have made the sailor-boy 
more favourable to the thraldom of the navy. 

The three books which come next are as thorough girls’ books as 
the last was a boy’s book. They are quiet, sober stories, and we 
confess that we have not been able to read them with very much 
attention. And the last three on our list are religious in their 
tone. “One Hour a Week” is a collection of very simple dis- 
courses on the Bible for very young children. In Dr. Newton's 
two books there is much more originality, and there is abundance 
of illustration. Every thought, or particle of a thought, has a 
story to impress it on the memory. No doubt the stories are 
impressed on the memory, but does the thought always remain 
with them? Very often, too, the stories are of a kind which 
does not seem exactly suited for serious occasions. The illustra- 
tions are sometimes of that very homely cast which we are apt to 
identify with the preaching of Mr. Spurgeon. For instance, the 
first discourse in “The Best Things” is called “The Best Foun- 
tain.” Dr. Newton begins by saying that the best fountain in the 
world is the blood of our Saviour. It is the best fountain because 
it is easy to get at. This makes it much better than the fountains 
at Versailles, which are the most remarkable in the world. A short 
description of them follows. But then we are told that if we want 
to see the fountains at Versailles, we should have to go to France. 
We must cross the Channel, and take a long journey by railway to 
Paris ; when we arrive at Paris, we must ride fourteen miles to 
the town of Versailles ; and when we get there we find that the 
fountains only play on Sunday. ‘“ You must break the Sabbath if 
you want to see them.” The sequitur is not, indeed, very clear. 
for how do we profane the Jewish Saturday by seeing a beautiful 
sight on the Christian Sunday? But the doctor evidently counts 
on this escaping our attention. Then he says that the fountain he 
is praising is the best because of its wonderful powers :— 


‘We hear about fountains or springs in different places, the water 
from which is said to have the power of curing people who are sick 
with different diseases, and of making them well. There are the Bed- 
ford Springs in the State of Pennsylvania. These are very useful to 
persons troubled with bilious and liver complaints. 

‘**Then there are the Saratoga Springs in New York, and the Red 
and White Sulphur Springs in Virginia, all in America. People who 
are suffering from dyspepsia, and similar diseases, go to Saratoga. 
The Red Sulphur Springs are useful to those afflicted with bronchitis 
and some kinds of heart disease; and the White Sulphur Springs to 
those who have rheumatism and gout, and some kinds of nervous 
complaints. 

* But these are nothing in comparison with this best fountain. If 
you could get the good qualities of all the springs and fountains in the 
world together, and put them all in one, still it would not begin to 
compare with this fountain.” 


Now, what would be the effect on the minds of most children of 
such details as these? Would not they remember more about the 
fountains of Versailles costing so many thousand francs, and 
throwing up several hundred jets, or about the efficacy of Bedford 
springs on the liver, than about the best fountain? No doubt the 

reacher who brought in the word Mesopotamia did so for some 
audable purpose. But it was only the word that remained to 
comfort the heart of the old lady. The aptest instance we can 
recall of the way in which these homely illustrations defeat them- 
selves, is the story of the schoolmaster putting his boys through a 
course of Old Testament history. “Now, boys,” said the master, 
“Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. Who was the 
father of Shem, Ham, and Japhet?” No answer. “Well, I will 
make it plain to you. You all know Mr. Sparks, who lives down 
the lane?” The boys brighten up instantly. ‘ Well, Mr. Sparks 
has three sons, John, James, and Thomas. Now, who is the father 
of John, James, and Thomas?” Answer by all the boys together, 
“Mr. Sparks.” “Well, then, Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet. Who was the father of Shem, Ham, and Japhet ?” 
All the boys in a breath, “ Mr, Sparks,” 








THE CONSPIRACY OF GIANLUIGI FIESCHI* 


_ Itis the object of Signor Celesia in this work, which has found 
in Mr. Wheeler a sympathetic and vigorous translator, to expand 
and illustrate the verdict of Sismondi on an important personage 
in the history of Genoa. The Fieschi who fruitlessly sought to 
overturn the great Admiral Andrea Doria has often been called the 
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Catiline of the sixteenth cen ; and, as Professor Besley’s 
gallant attempt to rehabilitate on most execrated of Romans lis 
probably @ many converts, such an epithet will be deemed a 
compliment by some to whom it would once have conveyed a most 
unfavourable impression of Fieschi’s character, The present 
historian has no trouble on this score. He is as warm an admirer 
of Catiline as of Gianluigi Fieschi—as good a hater of Cicero as of 
Doria. He does not deny his hero’s early vices ; indeed he rather 
gaily suggests that in this respect the resemblance between Fieschi 
and Alcibiades—also frequently remarked—was as close as in 
others, Sismondi alone has, in Signor Celesia’s opinion, done 


“Andrea Doria,” wrote that 


ee to his favourite conspirator. 
torian, “had restored the name of Republic to his country, but 


not liberty nor independence. - He called to the Governmenta strict 
aristocracy, of whom Gianettino (his son) was the master. He bound 
the fate of his country to that of Austria, by bonds which humiliated 
the best part of the Genoese. Fieschi planned his conspiracy in 
order to deliver the country from the yoke of Spain and the 
Dorias.” It is this judgment that our author defends, in opposition 
to the common opinion which credits Doria with the emancipation 
of Genoa from French rule, and debits Fieschi with the intention of 
simply handing it back again to the French king. We need not 
dwell on the family glories of the Fieschi. Hallam, if we remember 
rightly, indicates a feeling of surprise that they and the Dorias 
should during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have submitted 
their patrician necks to the Adorni and Fregosi factions. A family 
which —— two popes, seventy-two cardinals, and three 
hundred archbishops and patriarchs ; whose women were lauded 
by Dante ; whose men were valorous, ambitious, vastly rich and 
powerful, and whose armies “made war upon a republic strong in 
arms and snatched victory from the troops of foreign lords,” needs 
little blazoning from nineteenth-century pens. No age is romantic 
to itself and there are some ages which prefer to ignore the 
romance of other epochs; but the most pragmatic among us can 
hardly fail to kindle with admiring enthusiasm over the records of 
of a family which gathered to itself all the honours that prowess 
could win, as a long-armed reaper embraces and sheaves a wide 
area of ripened grain. But when Doria was head of the Genoese 
republic the Fieschi were relegated to comparative insignificance, 
and it was perhaps from personal jealousy that the animosity which 
afterwards took political form originally arose. It was quickened 
and embittered by a love affair, of which Signor Celesia has 
drawn from original authorities some particulars that have hitherto 
been ignored by historians. In brief, the story was one of jealousy 
on the part of old Doria, and mercenary preference for the upper- 
most family in Genoa on the part of the bride’s father. The young 
lady was the daughter of Prince Centurione, a distinguished fol- 
lower and supporter of Doria’s master, Charles V. This grandee 
happened to observe one day to Andrea Doria, that he had contracted 
Gianetta to the first gentleman in Genoa. A little huffed, Doria 


replied that no gentleman in Genoa could take precedence of his — 


son Gianettino, who was to succeed him both in his wealth and his 
rank as admiral; and he proceeded to demand, and eventually 
obtained for that son—mentioned above, in the citation from 
Sismondi, as leader of the nobles—the princess’s hand. The fiancée 
was much affected by this, and her mother actually died of mor- 
tification—-so it is alleged—in consequence. Count Gianluigi Fieschi, 
of Lavagna, though elegant and romantic, did not die of love, but 
lived for revenge. The arrogance of his fortunate rival continually 
fed his resentment, and though he himself married happily, he 
never forgot or forgave the discomfiture old Doria had inflicted on 
his tenderest sensibilities, Italy was never a country in which it 
was safe or convenient to establish a claim on any one’s vengeance, 
and the Fieschi were very Italian indeed. A Fregoso had once 
killed a Fieschi; the deed was followed by a vengeance which 


enabled the avengers to inscribe beneath a commemorative alle- | 


gorical picture, the Spanish legend, “No vos allabareis,” the 
urport of which was that no Fregoso lived to glory in having spilt 
Fieschi blood. Another allegorical picture in the Vialata Palace 
was equally expressive of the instincts of the family. It repre- 
sents a calm sea and serene sky, and a nest of haleyons, with the 
birds looking over its side on the prow of a vessel, in reference to 
Pliny’s theory that halcyons await the spring solstice to lay their 
eggs when the waves are tranquil ; and beneath it was inscribed, 
‘Nous savons bien le temps.” Gianluigi thought he knew the 
time at which to attack the Dorias. It was markel by the 
celebrated address of Donato Gianotti to Paul III. The policy of 
this successor to Machiavelli was very definite. He held the revo- 
lution accomplished by Doria to have been only of temporary 
advantage. ‘lo become Imperialists had been a step to liberty, but 
to form an alliance with France—their former tyrant—without 
again falling into her power, was now, according to Gianotti, the 
best course for the Genoese to take. It was b 
principles, according to Signor Celesia, that Fieschi fell under the 
reproach of wishing to bring his country again under the French 
yoke—a reproach supported by many ramours of youthful intrigues, 
to which the historian declines to attach any credence. Till 1859, 
the foreign dependence of her an 8g was hardly less a curse to 
Italy than the domination of foreign tyrants. At the moment | 
when Gianluigi Fieschi began his enterprise, France was cajoling | 
Italy, and the Italians longed for deliverance from Spanish | 
butchery and robbery at French hands. Perhaps recent events 
have quickened our author's sense of French benefactions. At _ 
any rate, he is careful to record the indebtedness of his country to | 
France for restraining Cesar from destroying the name of liberty, 
and in an apparent parallelism remarks that this “ explains why our 





republics, our people, and our first intellects, were so fri 

France. Signor Celesia gets rid, with great ease, of “ 

writers ;” but he recounts certain early plots of his hero in order 
to disprove the assertion of those who attribute them to his persc nal 
hostility to Gianettino. But it is very evident that, at first, this 
was the young conspirator’s principal motive. Even after Po 
Paul IIL., whom Doria had offended, had encouraged his designs, 
he was about to abandon them, when he was again piqued by 
some bitter and imperious words spoken by Doria’s fortunate son, 
Like other rehabilitating historians, Signor Celesia never admits one 
fault except to screen another ; and it may suggest itself to some 
readers that he would: not have confessed this fact but to excuse 
Gianluigi for consenting to schemes proposed to him by the 
Governor-General of Piedmont, which contemplated the subjection 
of Genoa to France. By degrees his plans for the overthrow of 
the Dorias ripened ; but as they did so he became more and more 
friendly and complaisant towards those against whom he 
plotted. A Count Verrina, of his acquaintance, was invaluable in 
the mean time, in organizing the plot and winning plebeian 
adhesion, until at length, in the language of Cardinal de Retz, “ ten 
thousand persons were awaiting the outbreak of the insurrection 
and there was not one to betray the plot.” That Fieschi “ deceived 
the Dorias and betrayed them against faith,” Signor Celesia admits, 
but it was “only for a political object.” To “ deceive and betray ” 
under such circumstances was fn accordance with the spirit of 
age, and our author regrets that a man who, he contends was 
wholly free from personal vices, was not enabled by his policy of 
betrayal “ to liberate his country without the aid of foreign arms.” 





“A more favourable time could not have been desired. The out- 
break of the conspiracy would terrify Charles, who was deep in 
the German wars; Fieschi would be able to form close alliances 
with France, England, Denmark, and Turkey ; he would stir the 
languid pulses of the Italians and unite together Rome, Venice, 
Genoa, Parma, and Ferrara; Lucca and Siena, yet free, were 
ready to join the Italian confederacy ; Naples and Milan would 
raise their heads. Three centuries more of abject servitude were 
reserved for Italy.” 

Gianluigi Fieschi.appears to have declined to co-operate in one 
or two very sanguinary proposals, and, indeed, as Signor Celesia 
shrewdly remarks, Genoese civil commotions resembled wars of 
adventurers, in which there is no other aim than to capture the 
enemy. But by this flattering historian’s own confession, the 
means by which the conspirator obtained the confidence and even 
| love of the Dorias were as execrable as any bloodshed could possibly 
| have been. Even after troops had been introduced into the 
city in various disguises, Andrea Doria, now more than eighty 
| years old, exclaimed to his minister at the sight of Gianluigi’s seem- 
| ingly ingenuous face, “ Tell me yourself if it be possible that a base 
| spirit can be concealed under that angelic countenance.” The 
| present volume is embellished with a portrait of Fieschi in the 
character of St. George, which gives considerable colour to this 
anecdote, and, indeed, reminds one not a little of the traditional 
| likenesses of our own Edward VI. When, at length, his prepara- 
_ tions were ripe, the Count shrewdly called together a few of the 
_ gentlemen of Genoa, whose names had been most recently inscribed 
_ upon the golden book, and communicated to them his resolution 
| to strike, adding, for their special behoof, indignant i 
' against the old nobility, which however appropriate in reference 
to the Dorias, came strangely from Gianluigi Fieschi. Signor 
" Celesia’s account of the memorable night in which Giannetto fell 
"pierced, while his enemy was lost ingloriously by drowning in 
| passing from one galley to another, is succinct, but not dramatic ; 
_ his style, however, is consistent enough with his subject, for the 
_ death of the leader of the revolt brought it to a very unsatisfactory 
conclusion, though, according to Signor Celesia, that of Gianettino 
saved the republic. He is equally animated and more picturesque 
in describing the efforts of Gianluigi’s brother to continue the 
insurrection, and his account of Andrea Doria’s vengeance 18 an 
effective illustration of the manners of the time. The story is con- 
tinued throughout the siege of Montobbio, which Girolamo Fieschi 
| defended, and long after. Indeed, the latter half of the book will 
| appear an anti-climax to those who are much impressed with its 
| title, or specially interested in Fieschi, As an epitome of Genoese 
| history for thirty years, however, it is exceedingly ere as 

well as exceedingly able. The English public are greatly indebted 
to Mr. Wheeler for introdusing to them a historian so full of 
verve, 80 expert and so graceful in the manipulation of facts. If 
Signor Celesia fails, it is in winning sympathy for his hero. = 
lish writers of the rehabilitating school adopt principally 
subjective method, and so inspire their readers with personal 
admiration for the great man who is to be rescued from the whi 
and scorns of previous historians. But Sigaor Celesia makes lit 








onopnnd these | 





effort to acquaint us with the hero’s feelings and motives, and, con- 
sequently, leaves us unconvinced of his Megas if not uncon 

as to his fate. Some readers may thank us for noticing that the 
reference on the engraved portrait should be to page 202, instead 


of to page 195. 








THE LAST STRUGGLE IN POLAND.* 


Ianorant as the majority of the English peopleare on f 
questions, there is not one of which they know less than the 
tions existing between Poland and Russia. Nor is this ignorance 
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isi n we consider that there is hardly a news- 
oe in dallen hers does not betray its want of information so 
soon as it meddles with the empire of the Czar. This is easily 
accounted for: Russia lies out of the route of the summer traveller, 
and is so remote from England, not only in distance but in civili- 
zation, language, modes of thought, religion, Government, social 
customs, and national traditions, that nothing but long residence 
and close intercourse with the people will enable an Englishman 
to understand them. It is to dispel some portion of this ignorance, 
especially as regards Poland, that Mr. Day has written the careful 
and interesting volume before us; and though he looks at his 
subject too exclusively from a Russian stand-point, we have not 
detected him in any intentional misrepresentation. He had a 
difficult and ungrateful task before him : to strip off much of the 
romance that has gathered over everything connected with Poland, 
and to show that the rule of Alexander II. was something very 
different from the brutal tyranny of Nicholas I. He denies that 
bad government drove the Poles into insurrection, for they were 
well governed ; but admits “the fervent patriotism” with which 
the struggle was carried on. The Poles of 1863 cared little about 
a better government,—their aim was national independence, which 
the good government of Russia would only render more difficult of 
attainment. But the effort was made too late. In 1848, when 
all Europe was heaving with revolution, Poland made no sign ; 
and when Hungary was struggling for her liberties, Polish troops 
helped to rivet the fetters of her neighbour. Even the opportunity 
nted by the Crimean war was lost. Poland would have had 
the sympathy of Western Europe with her then, and there were 
journalists in England who pointed out the opportuneness of the 
occasion, but she was deaf to the voice of the wisest of her friends. 
She waited until Louis Napoleon should speak the word. The 
insurrection of 1863 was the work of the “ emigration”—of the 
exiles dwelling impatiently in foreign lands. They indulged in a 
beautiful but impracticable dream of a revived Poland, extending 
as of old from the Baltic to the Black Sea. But the odds were too 
eat against them. The two years of passive resistance did much 
or them ; but immediately they rushed to arms failure became 
inevitable. Yet we do not think their efforts were altogether in 
vain. “Those bloody seeds will give white flowers,” said Seria- 
koffski. 
** Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 
Cum tales animos juvenum, et tam certa tulistis 
Pectora.” 


With the accession of Alexander II., a brighter era seemed to 
have opened for Poland. Nicholas had tried to obliterate the very 
memory of the country ; but even he, with all his iron will, was 
forced to admit the failure of his policy. His son adopted a 
different course, and the result was immediately visible in the 
revival of commerce, the increase of manufactures, and the improve- 
ment of agriculture. So much progress in material welfare in so 
short a time was evidence that the new imperial policy was not 
unadapted—or, let us rather say, not antagonistic—to the genius of 
the Polish people. A commission was appointed to inquire into 
the best mode of dealing with the land question, so that neither 
Sp nor landlord should be benefited to the injury of the other. 

his was the question that lay at the very roots of the last insur- 
rectionary movement, and which caused its failure :— 


“Notwithstanding all the efforts of the peasants and the Govern- 
ment, out of 198,000 peasants’ huts, situated on private estates, there 
were, in 1861, 131,753 families (about 700,000 souls) subjected to 
obligatory labour ; giving the proprietors annually 18,998,806 days’ 
labour gratuitously (or nearly three days’ labour a week per family), 
besides extraordinary and supplementary labour, and payments 
and oblations consisting of provisions, capons, eggs, butter, grain, 
flax, &c. &c.” 


This land question so divided the population that, in the struggle 
of 1863, the peasantry held aloof. They fancied that the cry of 
nationality meant a revival of serfdom, and were so true to the 
Government that they were formed into a guard for the purpose of 
arresting suspected persons, &c. It was a dangerous step; but 
Governments cannot be nice, in the midst of insurrection, about 
employing loyal subjects ; besides, the insurgents had first made 
every effort, and failed to secure the support of the peasant 
classes. 

Religion was another very important element in the late struggle. 
The Poles (we refer to the Congress kingdom only) are Roman 
Catholics, and Rome cordially allied herself with the national 
movement, not because she loved liberty, but because she hated 
the Greek Church, and was animated by the desire of extending 
her spiritual power, There is proof close at hand. Heavy as the 
Austrian yoke lay upon the shoulders of the Galician peasants, 
Rome never lifted a finger to lighten their burden, or uttered a 
word in condemnation of the same peasants when they murdered 
their Polish landlords. We must therefore acquit the Roman 
Church of any patriotic feeling, although individuals of the clergy 
exerted all their influence on the side of independence. The 
monasteries were used as foundries, and magazines for arms and 
ammunition ; they often sheltered the members of the National 
Committee ; and in their cells most of the revolutionary proclama- 
tions were printed. 

But the greatest and more dangerous rebels were the women :— 

“ Beautiful, enthusiastic, fall of life and energy, they threw their 


enormous influence into the scale of revolution. To them the strife 
seemed a holy and national one. They thought it might be attended 





with difficulty, with danger, and with loss; they did not conceive the 
possibility of eventual failure. Thus as day by day they met together, 
their conversation and their thoughts were wholly fixed on the 
coming struggle; everything else was forgotten, every other duty 
was laid aside to prepare for it; even amusements were neglected in 
the fierce excitement of the period. The theatres were empty; there 
was no sound of music or of dance; and the only song which was 
heard on all sides was that suppliant hymn which prays for freedom, 
to be extorted by the sword. And then, as they sat and talked of the 
liberty they hoped to win, their busy fingers plied the needle and 
blazoned banners for the future war.” 


But all ended in ruin : Poland lay once more bleeding and hel 
less beneath the talons of the Russian eagle. The conqueror mis 
a merciful use of his victory. But what of the future? Is there 
no hope for Poland ; must she submit to inexorable necessity and 
become assimilated with Russia? Not long before the last insur- 
rection broke out there were many enlightened Russian politicians 
who wished to give up the kingdom ; and even the insurrection did not 
stir the Russian people, so long as they thought that the ins ts 
desired nothing more than the autonomy, or even the independence 
of the congress kingdom ; but when it became clear that absolute 
severance from the empire and the revival of the Poland of 1772 
was the only aim of the Poles; and when the Western Powers 
interfered with their advice about the internal policy of the empire 
—then a change came over the feelings of the nation, and Russia 
was prepared to risk everything sooner than submit to dismemberment. 
The blundering efforts of Western diplomacy, and particularly Earl 
Russell’s unfortunate propensity for letter-writing, stirred the 
country to the very core ; for the people had not forgotten the 
humiliations of the Crimean war and were exceedingly sensitive 
with regard to France and England. So long as this feeling lasts 
there is no hope for Poland, as she cannot contend alone against 
her colossal master. ’ 

But it is pleasant to be able to say that the Russians are doing 
much to prepare the way for a peaceful solution of the difficulty. 
The peasantry held aloof during the insurrection, becattse they 
were too ignorant to understand the nationality of that movement; 
but as soon as education shall bring them beneath the spell of the 
enchanter, they will become formidable antagonists. Thirty-two 
years’ interval between the two insurrections : what will be the posi- 
tion of Poland at the end of the next thirty-two years ? 

The insurrection gave a favourable opportunity of settling the 
land question upon a plan drawn up by M. Milatine. The t 
is made absolute owner of the patch on which he lives, and which 
he cultivates on his own account, the landlord being repaid by 
bonds bearing four per cent. interest, and redeemable in forty-two 
years. Peculiar arrangements are made as to the payment of the 
funded money, for which special taxes have been imposed. The 
administrative mynicipal power and the police-courts are intrusted 
to men elected by the peasantry. There are many thousands of 
the peasantry who can receive no benefit from this land-scheme, 
because they have no houses or land, and live in a kind of barracks 
on the owners’ estates: but these it is intended to settle, as far as 
possible, on the Crown lands. That the Russian Government is 
really desirous of doing its best for Poland, is clear from a decree 
issued little more than a fortnight back, remitting the exceptional 
impositions, taxes, and monopolies in force in 450 towns, which had 
been established on the basis of ancient feudal laws to the benefit 
either of the Government or of the individual owners on whose 
lands those towns were built. The Crown has relinquished those 
rights without indemnity, but compensation is to be given to the 
landlords, or lords of the manor, to use a nearer English term. It 
is estimated that more than 400,000 citizens and peasants will thus 
become proprietors of their estates in consideration of the payment 
of the necessary indemnities. And so the dispute between Russia 
and Poland rests at present. For the result we must wait patiently : 
all nature’s works, intended to be lasting, are slow of growth. 








LORD SEATON’S REGIMENT AT WATERLOO.* 


We are willing to believe that Mr. Leeke was in his younger 
days an excellent light infantry officer, and that he is now a us 
parish clergyman ; but, on the other hand, we are quite certain 
that he is an insufferably tedious writer. We have no doubt that 
the whole of the contents of these bulky volumes, which contain 
something like 900 pages, are profoundly interesting to him—and 
they may even be so to his family and intimate friends—but we 
are utterly at a loss to imagine how any man can conceive that the 
public at large can care to hear a minute account of his religious 
experiences, of his travels in France and Italy, of his commonplace 
career as a subaltern after the battle of Waterloo, of his | 
with the Horse Guards, of his labours as a clergyman, of his 
views on anything that happened to come into his head while 
book was in course of composition. Nobody can of course objec 
to Mr. Leeke’s writing on any subject that ‘a may select, but we 
do most decidedly object to having a volume of sermons, a collection 
of tracts, a dull autobiography, and the miscellaneous contents 
a waste-paper basket, administered to us under the pretence of 


* The History of Lord Seaton’s Regiment (the 52nd Light fantry) at the 
of Waterloo, together with Various Tacidents ctnnastal ali that. Dogimment, net 
only at Waterloo, but also at Paris, in the North of France, and for 
es i, =| ve pee et many of the Author's Heminiecences of his 
ary and Cleric reers during a period of more than Fifty Years. - 
Rev. Wm. Leeke, M.A. (of Queen’s College, Cambridge), Iitpokee 


Derbyshire, and Rural D i 52nd 
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fering up @ point in military history. According to the author, 

idea was to write about the 52nd at Waterloo ; then he 

—— he would give an account of the regiment during the time 

oan ps oom part of the army of occupation in the north of France ; 

ent on he found that the work took up more of his time 

than he felt justified in giving to it unless he could hope to make 

it not only useful in a religious point of view ; and therefore, as a 

sort of salve to his conscience, he has padded it out with the 

ae ea of ey that we have very inadequately 

looking at the sasnaey hen Teeak' aw yn nape pe tracey 

that hould C at point of view, we must say 

hat we should have thought it a more conscientious proceeding to 

give people just what they may expect to get when they order from 

their booksellers a work entitled “Lord Seaton’s Regiment at 
Waterloo,” than to foist upon them under that name a couple of 
ponderous volumes three-fourths of which have nothing whatever 
to do with the battle in question. However, be that as it may, we 
certainly cannot, on purely literary grounds, connive at so flagrant 
a case of book-manufacture, and we must therefore warn all who 
do not care to receive one thing when they ask for another, that 
the matter legitimately relating to the ostensible subject of this 
book is but a wretched “ha’porth of bread” to an intolerable 
amount of something which we must decline to describe by so 
attractive a name as “sack.” The nuisance of obscure people,— 
and particularly of people who take credit for especial piety,— 
thrusting themselves, their lives, and experiences before the world 

is an evil “that has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished ;” and if any one still doubts that fact, let him read 
Mr. Leeke’s pages and be convinced. For our own part we shall 
leave the mass of the book to the religious journals, to which it 
properly belongs, and confine ourselves to the purely military 
portions. 

The main object of this section of the work is to revive, and, 
as Mr. Leeke hopes, to settle, a controversy which has raged inter- 
mittently during the last fifty years, concerning the exact part 
played by the 52nd Regiment at the battle of Waterloo. Now, 
making every allowance for the natural and creditable attachment 
of an old officer to his former regiment, we must say at the 
outset that it seems quite time that such disputes should be 
allowed to drop. Life is really too short to spend it in fighting 
over the achievements of a particular corps, in a battle, however 
important, which took place half a century ago. The exact truth 
is of no value to any human being, even if we could get at it ; 
and we have the authority of the Duke of Wellington himself for 
saying that this is next to an impossibility. As he remarked in a 
letter, which has been often quoted before, but which is well worth 
quoting again, in connection with the present subject, —“ The history 
of a battle is not unlike the history of a ball. Some individuals 
may recollect all the little events of which the great result is the 
battle lost or won ; but no individual can recollect the order in 
which, or the exact moment at which, they occurred, which makes 
all the difference in their value or importance.” Moreover, at 
this distance of time we are inclined to say, even more emphatically 
than his Grace said in August, 1815, “1 am really disgusted and 
ashamed of all I have seen of the battle of Waterloo. The 
number of writings upon it would lead the world to suppose that 
the British army had never fought a battle before.” Nor can we 
help thinking that the few survivors of that gallant army which 
fought so stubbornly on the Belgian field might be satisfied to 
share the common glory which covers them all, without embitter- 
ing their last days and disturbing their heroic yee: by 
squabbling over the precise meed of honour which should be 
awarded to each regiment and each commander. However, that is 
a@ matter of taste. We have no doubt that some old Guardsman 
will take an early opportunity to tread upon the coat which Mr. 
Leeke insists upon trailing before him. In the mean time, we 
should advise those who take an interest in the matter to abstain 
from forming anything like a decisive judgment, although we do not 
hesitate to say that the inclination of our opinion is at present in 
favour of Mr. Leeke’s view. 

The matter in dispute is whether the 52nd Regiment are entitled 
to the undivided honour of repulsing the Imperial Guard at the 
close of the battle, or whether they must share the credit with 
General Maitland’s brigade of the English Guards. It will be 
recollected that, when the final charge of the French Guard was 
made against the right centre of the British line, it was directed 

inst our own Guards, who were stationed near the crest of the 
slope which formed the British position. The 52nd was stationed 
to the right, and, having no French troops in front for a considerable 
distance, Sir John Colburn, on his own responsibility, moved them 
down the slope ; and wheeled them in such a manner as to bring 
their face parallel to the flank of the French column. After 
pouring in a deadly volley, our men charged with the bayonet ; 
the force opposed to them gave way; the 52nd, still continuing 








their advance, swept across the front of our line, without meeting | 


with any further enemy until they reached the Charleroi-road ; and 
then changing their direction, they followed the course of this 


road, in pursuit of the flying French, until they halted at Rossomme, _ 


at a quarter-past nine, or in the evening. So far the facts are 
undisputed ; and we can now come to the point in issue. According 
to Mr. Leeke, and to other officers of the 52nd, that regiment struck 
the head of the single column, in which—although with a slight 
interval in the centre—the French Guards were advancing. By this 
charge they say that that column was prevented from reaching the 
English Guards; and on this ground they claim the entire credit 
of its defeat. On the other hand, Captain Siborne (who has been 





followed by the late General Shaw Kennedy and other 
maintains that the French came on in two distinct columns; that 
the first of these reached and was repulsed by Maitland’s brigade ; 
and that it was only the second which was struck and routed by 
the 52nd. There is, as might be expected, plenty of testimony on 
both sides ; but the Duke’s remarks, which we have already quoted, 
contain a pregnant warning as to the danger of placing much 
reliance on the statements even of eye-witnesses in ce to the 
details of such a scene of confusion as a great battle-field. At 
all events, we could scarcely, within any moderate co 
dissect and analyze this branch of the evidence ; and unless we 
could do this it would only be useless and it might be misleading 
to go at any length into the narratives of Mr. Leeke and his com- 
rades. But there are two facts which are tolerably well established, 
which are in turn relied upon by either side, and the relative 
bearings of which may assist us in forming an opinion of more or 
less value. On the one hand, in favour of the Guards there is the 
fact that French dead were undoubtedly found far up the slope in 
their front, and that they, or a portion of them, did make some 
sort of charge. But then the advocates of the 52nd explain this by 
asserting that the dead Frenchmen were merely the skirmishers of 
the Imperial Guard, and that all Maitland’s brigade did was to drive 
their companions back upon the main column. On the other side 
we have the fact that the 52nd ey ta across our line with- 
out ever coming in contact with the or with any other body 
of advancing British troops, and it is certainly very difficult to see 
how thiscould have been the case if the force under Maitland had 
repulsed the leading French column. It is scarcely to be su 
that if they had done this, they would have halted or retired to 
their peewee They would certainly have pushed their 
pe ar a + <— — they. and the 52nd ~ have come into 
collision, or 1 avol must on together. 
The balance of the iveutiemitiaions ronwk, my therefore, 
favourable to the claims of the gallant 52nd; and there is also this 
further point in their favour, that while those who take their 
view are able to give a clear and consistent account of the French 
dispositions and movements, there is much confusion and even some 
inconsistency in the accounts which represent our antagonists as 
advancing in two independent columns. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, we are disposed to think that Mr. Leeke, and his fri have 
the best of the controversy ; at the same time, but for the reasons 
we have already stated, we are rather sorry to see the revival of a 
dispute, which has already created a great deal of bitter feeling, 
and which, if Mr. Leeke’s book excites much attention, will, we 
fear, again disturb the well-merited repose of the members of the 
senior United Service Club. 

The description of the battle of Waterloo is followed 7 an 
account of the march to Paris, and of the subsequent stay of the 
British army in France. This is so closely connected with the 
subject of the book that we should have found no fault its 
insertion, if it had either added to our knowledge or contributed 
to our entertainment. But it does neither. It is a dull ’ 
made up for the most part of trivial personal details, which illas 
trate nothing but the intense vanity and egotism of the author; 
the rest isa stale repetition of well-known facts. As to the bulk 
of the book, we shall say nothing, for the simple reason that we 
really do not take the least interest in Mr. Leeke’s life and 
opinions. We may just add that towards the close of the second 
volume he returns to military matters. and devotes five or six 
chapters to the history of the 52nd Regiment. are little 
more than a compilation or a series of extracts from the 


Record. 








LETTERS AND ESSAYS.* 


Tu1s book is about the dullest published during the season. 
What sort of young men would derive either instruction or amuse- 
ment from its pages it is not easy to. conceive, unless we can 
imagine a boy of ordinary parts being superior to the intellectual 
poverty it displays, and in that position enjoying its excessive 
stupidity. We had thought and hoped that the school of Sandford 
and Merton was broken up as completely as Dotheboys Hall, and 
that no one would venture into print with a lot of dunder-headed 
twaddle, on the face of which there was an air of unrelieved incom- 
petence to give advice. A man who undertakes to tell us how to 
enter the army, how to admire Tennyson, and how to write an 
essay, should at least possess a few qualifications for the office of 
teacher, but here we find the proportion of confidence so much in 
excess of the modicum of competence that not a page of the work 
justifies the author in coming forward as an instructor. In an 
article upon “ Where had I best travel ?” he supposes an ignorance 
on the part of the querist on a level with that of a fool :— 


“If you were starting for a few months’ shooting tour, you would 
carefully look to your equipments, suitable clothes for the climate, 
guns and ammunition in plenty, means of repairing any damage done 
to your gear when far beyond the circle of civilization. 


The reader will jadge of the sort of English the Rev. G. H. D. 
Mathias could impart to his scholars from the phrase which we 
have italicised. The quotations with which the benumbing influ- 
ence of these essays or lectures is rendered almost painful appear 


to be extracted from the appendix to a dicti of classical 
commonplaces. “Homo sum, humant nihil a me alienam puto” 





* En Avant, Messiours! Being s Tutor’s Counsel to his Papilsy - By the Rev, 
G. H. D, Mathias, M.A. London : Chapman & Hall, ; Se 
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in the fourth page. In connection with this original view 

of things, we are toid how the industrious Neapolitans follow the 
track of carriage horses from the opera for the purpose of enriching 
the garden dung-heap. You are reminded that, “as a gentleman, 
you can’t be too careful not to offend the susceptibilities of a 
foreigner,” as if a gentleman required to be warned off the special 
rovince of a cad. “How is one to write an essay” is a puzzle- 
Readed example of how not to do it. ‘Composition, as its name 
implies,” is simply to (!)‘compono.’” After this clear and intelli- 
gible derivation, the master of composition proceeds—“ Marshal 
your troops as an army, instead of getting them clubbed—as not 
a few writers do—as a mob.” We cannot refrain from dwelling 
on the beauties of structure in this short sentence. “As nota 
few writers do—as a mob” is inimitable, and we congratulate the 
young gentlemen who can follow in a track which Addison entirely 
neglected and which for the first time has been opened up by the 
Rev. G. H. D. Mathias, M.A. Of course, there is a paper on 
Tennyson—the literary parson must write his paper on Tennyson, 
if only to support his claim to a taste for letters among the young 
ladies in whose albums he occasionally flourishes. Tennyson is 
safe ground. You may with industry find the stock for a sermon 
in his “In Memoriam,” and a weak sermon deprived of its senses 
seems to us to be the character of the critiques of the Rev. G. H. D. 
Mathias. The “Vision of Sin” furnishes our author with a text on 
which to discourse in a manner loaded with as much soporific weight 
as a man could only procure who has been accustomed to send a 
congregation tosleepevery Sunday. The comments on Shakespeare 
are not worse than those on Tennyson, and this rather takes us by 
surprise. We get “mobile vulgus” as an earnest of the writer's 
attainments, and similar expressions, denoting the anxiety of a 
mind occasionally alive to its deficiencies endeavouring to supply 
them with the very garbage of quotations. “ Novels” are disposed 
of in two lucubrations, and we can, even at a distance, compas- 


sionate the unhappy mechanics’ institute over which this nonsense | 


was spilled ; for there is intrinsic and unmistakable evidence that 
a mechanics’ institute was first inflicted with the articles on 
“ Novels.” 
assume a complacent pedagogue tone, which sits with much natural 
fitness on our author. The old comparison between Dickens and 





They are redolent of “ condescension to inferiors,” and | 


Thackeray is not forgotten, and Sir Walter Scott is laid under con- | 


tribution for a passage in the “ Antiquary,” which the Rev. G. H. 
D. Mathias considers good for persons to read who suffer under a 


improvement from which we think he would have derived con- | 


siderable benefit. 
“A pupil at the University” is supposed to undergo a letter 


from the Rev. G. H. D. Mathias on University things in general, | 


and on ihe value of debate as a means of training for the House 
of Commons. “ Ruskin,” writes our author, “ would probably tell 
you that it is to the same practice that he owes the power ‘of 
calling from the vasty deep,’ not spirits, but living words, which, 
indeed, are instinct with a life and spirit of their own, whether he 
wants with them to colour a cottage wall, or catch the fleeting 
thunder cloud.” This is very fine, and when translated into the 
ordinary language of the country, we may understand from it that 
Mr. Ruskin might whitewash a cottage with an adjective, and 
render a cloud as substantial as a substantive ; but what the writer 
means by saying that Mr. Ruskin calls his words from the “ vasty 
mn we entirely despair of finding out. 

We have dwelt so long on this book because of the example 
which we propose to make of it, an example that is to be avoided— 
an example not offered as a copy, but as a caution. There is 
nothing in literature so disgusting as priggishness and inefficiency. 
The union of complacent assumption and stolid prominent ignorance 
is, of all combinations of stupidity, the most offensive. We doubt 
if there is not really a certain dishonesty in compounding essays 
after the fashion of bread pills. A man might go on for ever 
writing in the style of the Rev. G. H. D. Mathias, and to no end 
or porpree save the boring of the unfortunate critics who under- 
took to read him, and the bewilderment of the few persons who 
~— have the misfortune to stumble across his book. This is 
undoubtedly a free country, and when a street boy turns head over 
heels for a penny, or dresses as a guy, or an author produces a 
nonsensical work, we must tolerate the annoyance with what temper 
we may. Those, however, who feel the interest of letters at heart, 
should have no hesitation in calling attention to the insufferable 
pretenders to moral and literary instruction who have lately sprung 
up about us, and we have no hesitation in classing these “ essays 
and letters” among the dreariest of the dreary collections which a 
season, fruitful in miserable books, has inflicted upon us. 








THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC,* 


THE present number of the very useful Companion to 
" British Almanac of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful cece. 
ledge” contains an immense amount of valuable information, and 
along with it are to be found several extremely interesting and 
readable papers. Mr. Arthur Locker contributes an excellent 
account of “ Commercial Panics,” beginning with that which took 
place in 1792-3, and bringing it down to those which have dis- 
tinguished the present year. Much of the information it contains 
will be new to many of its readers, few of whom, we imagine, are 





* Companion to the Almanac; or, 


London ; Knight & Co. Year Book of General Information for 1967. 


aware that there was an occasion when “ the gold of the Bank of Eng- 
land was drained to within a very few thousand pounds, for, althoug 

the published returns showed a result rather less scandalous, a certain 
Saturday night closed with nothing worth mentioning remainin ym 
Mr. James Thorne has drawn up a carefully-written paper on “ The 
Exhibition cf National Portraits, 1866,” in the course of which he 
calls attention to the partisanship shown in that part of the 
catalogue which is devoted to pictures of the Commonwealth 
period. The compilers, he remarks, “seem to have forgotten 
their proper limits, and instead of confining themselves to plain 
facts and figures, deemed it their duty to vent opinions.” The 
Royalists are decorated with such epithets as “ gallant,” “devoted,” 
and so forth; their opponents are simply described as “ rebels.’ 
Laud was “illegally condemned,” Sir George Lisle was “ basel 

executed,” Sir Charles Lucas was “ basely ordered to be shot,” an 

Fairfax “disgraced himself by ordering their execution.” Mr. 
Thorne comments with just severity on the fact that a cata- 
logue “ which bears on its cover that it is issued by a depart- 
ment of the Government, and has, therefore, the stamp of 
authority,” should be made a vehicle for the expression of 
political bias or party feeling. Mr. Ramsay gives a concise 
account of “The Continental War,’ and Mr. George Dodd 
has done the same for “The Atlantic Telegraph Cables in 
1866,” both of which papers, as well as that on “ Local 
Industries and the Franchise,” contain a great amount of useful 
information condensed into an exceedingly small compass. One 
of the most generally interesting of the articles comprised in the 
volume, is that in which Mr. Charles Knight has given us a series 
of “ Mural Records of Pedestrian Tourists.” They are taken from 
the mass of inscriptions with which the members of the fraternity 
of tramps have at different periods adorned the walls of our prisons 
and workhouses, and they serve, as Mr, Knight remarks, to give us 
“an accurate conception of that class of ‘ Uncommercial Travellers,’ 
that, hoyever execrated from century to century as caterpillars of 
the commonwealth—whipped from tithing to tithing, pilloried, 
stocked—have in every epoch always contrived to make their 
presence known in the land as an institution.” One of the most 
interesting of the “ Records” is that which was written by a tramp, 


| signing himself “ Typhoon,” on the Tramp-ward door of the 


Cookham Union in December, 1865. After favouring the world 
with a cleverly-drawn sketch of himself, Typhoon proceeds to con- 


_ gratulate the authorities of the Cookham Workhouse “for their 
ucity of ideas ; he seems himself to have neglected a source of | 





affording convenience far cleaner and comfortabler than is to be 
met with in the majority of such institutions.” And he concludes 
his inscription with the pathetic remark, “I myself am a tramp of 
the direst kind and the blackest dye, and even the most studious 
philanthropists would hesitate before they could come to the conclu- 
sion that ever I was created in the ‘ Image of God.” We conclude 
our brief notice of a modest little volume which we can cordially 
commend with the following “literal description of a prison,” 
derived from that clearness of personal observation which constitutes 
a prime faculty in the poet or the novelist :— 


** No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon, 
No sky, no earthly blue, 
No distant looking view, 
No road, no street, 
No t’other side of the way, 
No dawn, no dusk, 
No proper time of day, 
No end to any row, 
No top to any steeple, 
No indication where to go, 
No sight of familiar people, 
No cheerfulness, no healthy ease, 
No butterflies, 
Nor yet no bees,” 


A pathetic piece of realism for which we are indebted to a rovin 
vagabond who signs himself “ Bow-street,” and who has recorde 
on the walls of the Tramp-ward of the Newport Union his impres- 
sions of a visit to Stafford Jail. But the lines are a blundering 
transcript from a poem of Hood’s on “* No-vember.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Social Life in Former Days. Second Series. Illustrated by Letters 
and Family Papers. By E. Dunbar Dunbar (late) Captain 21st Fusi- 
liers. (Edmonston & Douglas.)—Although some of the papers with 
copies of which Captain Dunbar presents his readers have very little 
to do with social life in former or indeed any days, yet many of them 
give us rather strange glimpses into the past, and they are all more 
or less interesting. Perhaps one of the most amusing letters in the 
series is the complaint of a pedagogue who had been tutor to the young 
Ear! of Sutherland, but had been dismissed by Sir Robert Gordon in 
favour of the Dean of Caithness. In addition to other causes for dis- 
satisfaction, the unlucky tutor seems not to have received the whole 
of his salary ; for we find him, after protestations that he “does not 
desire to prescribe a will to onie man how to distribut his owen, 
for his worship might do with his owen what he pleased, putting his 
worship in mynd the second tyme in wryt of the two hundred merks 
his worship withholdes, becaus the bishop gave him two chalders 
victuall.” Those who inveigh against the ladies of our day for their 
love of fashion and want of romance, will find some grounds in Captain 
Dunbar’s book for the conclusion that fashion and an eye to the main 
chacce are not, after all, such very modern prodactions. We find the 
Countess of Sutherland, in 1616, addressing her Richt Traist friend, 
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John Hunter, Tailzer and Burgess of Edinburgh, to get “a certain 

quantity of blak Ryssillis, and make therewith ane doublet and skirt 

of the newest faissone that is usit ;” and we have a lady writing to 

her cousin, Sir Ludovick Gordon, that the bearer of her letter “ had 

bein att her,” making an offer of his hand, and that she desired her 

relations to arrange the settlements, giving them full authority to doas 

they pleased, so that they did not diminish non of her fornemid portion 

(half of the gentilleman’s five thousand mark which he offered her as her 

congenfie), although they were at liberty to “ ogment it as they ples.” 

Miss Jean Gordon must either have been out of her teens, or a 

singularly sensible girl for her years if within them. The descrip- 

tive writers of the press, who not very long since got into such 

ecstasies over the circumstance of a nobleman’s son going into 

partnership with a merchant, may learn from some of the Edinburgh 

newspapers of Oct., 1760, that a union between commerce and the 

Scotch peerage is, after all, not quite so novel and wonderful a thing. 

There we find Lady Murray, with a confidence which even a patent 

medicine vendor might emulate, setting forth the virtues of “an 

infallible mixture for effectually destroying bugs, which will cleanse 

this country of that noxious vermin, with the whole sediment of them 

never more to be in any place where it is used,” and intimating that it 

“can be had by applying to Lady Murray, at her calendar house in 

Weirs-close, in the Canongate, who will show the performance of the 

same.” Her ladyship goes on to observe that if the mixture “do not 

prove effectual, they shall pay nothing for it,’ but that “no less 

quantity than a mutchkin is to be sold.” The picture which one of 
Captain Dunbar’s papers gives us of the mode in which the Laird of 
a Scotch Barony administered justice in the middle of the eighteenth 
century ought, if they ever see it, to be highly gratifying to the 
criminal classes of our day. Let them reflect upon the luxury of the 
Old Bailey, and then consider the fate of Janet Grant, who, for 
stealing two webs from a weaver’s loom, was tried by the Laird of 
Gordonstone, and, under his sentence, drowned in the Loch of Spynie, 
*‘ the said Janet going down evacuating curses on her persecutors.”’ 
However objectionable and unsuited to the occasion Janet’s Janguage 
may have been, it is difficult to deny that the warmth of her expres- 
sions was, at least to some extent, justifiable. 

Les Fables de La Fontaine. LIllustrées par Gustave Doré de plus 
de 300 Dessins. (Paris and London: Hachette.)—The mere state- 
ment that the artist has this time chosen a subject which is thoroughly 
adapted to his genius would in itself contain the highest praise we 
could possibly bestow on M. Doré’s newest production. We may, 
however, confidently assert, that if the subsequent parts of the series 
wi.l come np to the six which have already appeared, the “ Illustrated 
Lafontaine’ will, without doubt, be one of the artist’s chefs-d’ewvre. 
The whole work is to be issued in sixty livraisons, and although six 
of these may not be sufficient to pronounce a decided opinion on the 
publication as a whole, still they contain matter enough to show us 
the manner in which the eminent artist has conceived the grand task 
before him. Lafontaine’s fables have been repeatedly and most 
successfully illustrated by various artists, but hitherto they mostiy 
endeavoured to indicate the application or the moral of the fables by 
imparting to the animals a human stamp, which was done by repre- 
senting them dressed like men with appropriate human expressions 
in their faces. There was, of course, a great deal of humour in all 
these illustrations, but they did not actually illustrate the fables; 
they were rather pictorial fables themselves. Those who are ac- 
quainted with Kaulbach’s admirable illustrations to Goethe’s “ Reinecke 
Fuchs,” will fally bear us out in this assertion. M. Doré’s notion of 
the illustrator’s function is, however, quite different. Like a modest 
commentator who does not aspire to outshine his author, but humbly 
endeavours to interpret him, he intends simply to illustrate La 
Fontaine, and not, as it were, to compete with him. M. Doré 
contents himself, therefore, with giving the bare pictures of the 
animals themselves occurring in the fables, but they are done in so 
exquisite a manner as to claim our full admiration. Frequently, how- 
ever, he does still more, without actually deviating from his original 
plan. Whenever the human element, so to say, strikes him—or, 
perhaps, inspires him—in a fable, he gives a special picture with 
human figures to convey the moral import of the poetic compositions. 
These illustrations are given on a special sheet, and like all the other 
special illustrations on full sheets, form the real gems of the series. 
We must postpone a detailed and fuller criticism of the publication 
until its farther progress, but, in the mean time, we may cordially 
recommend it to our readers, especially as, in spite of its masterly 
execution, it is quite a marvel of continental cheapness, everygpart 


text is beaatifally printed, and the whole publication splendidly got 
up—in fact, it is quite worthy both of the poet and the artist. 
Inorganic Chemistry. Third Edition. With New Notation added. 
(W. & R. Chambers.)—We have here a recasting of the work on 
‘Inorganic Chemistry” originally written by the late Dr. George 


Wilson, Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. The | 


task of revision and enlargement has been performed by Mr. Steven- 
son Macadam, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Medical School, Surgeons’ 


Hall, and to the School of Arts, Edinburgh, who has brought the | cron id. It is evident, however, that but a few persons could “ 


information up to the standard of the present day, and has adopted 
the system of notation originally suggested by Gerhardt, and now 
pretty generally followed by British chemists. That portion of the 
work relating to Organic Chemistry is in course of preparation ; and 
that referring to Practical Chemistry will also be reissued in a revised 
form, so as to accommodate it to the new nomenclature and notation. 
The series will, when complete, be a valuable aid to the students of 
one of the most important branches of scientific knowledge. _The 
volume forms a part of the Messrs. Chambers’s useful “ Educational 
Course.” 

A Greek Primer for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. Charles H. 
Hole, M.A. (Oxford and Cambridge: Rivingtons.)—The above is a 
Greek grammar, written, the author tells us, for boys of from ten to 
fifteen years of age. The old “ Eton Greek Grammar” has long ago 
been acknowledged disgracefully faulty, and its successor, written by 
Dr. Wordsworth, though an improvement, was thoroughly unphilo- 








sophical, and couched in pga. difficult and obscure language. 
Mr. Hole proposed to himself to remedy these defects in a work based 
on the sound Greek grammars published in Germany, and he has suc- 
ceeded, we believe, to a very great extent in doing so. He has very 
wisely in an elementary grammar, confined himself to explaining the 
rules of Greek grammar as exemplified by the best Attic prose. 

a young Greek student is disgusted for ever, we believe, with the lan- 
guage, by being introduced prematurely to all the different dialects. 
We can confidently recommend the work as one of the best we have 
seen for the acquisition of an elementary knowledge of the ancient 
Greek language. 

Latin Texts, with Notes. James Parker & Co. are now issuing a series 
ofthe classical authors, with or without notes, in English, in a portable 
form, at a very cheap price indeed. We have no doubt many classical 
students will find them extremely convenient, both on account of their 
size and cheapness. The print and paper are excellent for the money. 
Why should we not have shilling volumes of Cicero’s orations as well 
as shilling volumes of rubbishing fiction ? 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


JERUSALEM is to be examined in the ensuing year by the committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. They have issued their 
gramme for 1867, and this is to be the great undertaking for the 
twelvemonth. Considerable hopes are entertained that discoveries of 
importance will be made in connection with the great historic spots of 
the city; and Captain Wilson has put forth a memorandum, in which 
we read :—* The chief interest centres in the sites of the Temple and 
Holy Sepulchre: the former might easily be ascertained if a firman 
authorizing excavations in the surface of the Haram Area could be 
obtained ; but, failing this, excavations might be made to lay bare the 
western wall of the triple passage (supposed eastern face of the Temple) 
to its foundations, and make such other explorations in the vaults as 
might seem necessary, to make an opening so as to examine the 
character of the masonry of the western wall of the Haram Area north 
of the Bab-es-Silsileh, and another in the Via Dolorosa opposite the 
Turkish barracks, to see if a ditch exists there. The authenticity of 
the site at present shown as that of the Holy Sepulchre de in 
great measure on the course of the second wall, and there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining permission to make excavations in search of 
this in the plot of ground called ‘ Murie‘an,’ where the Hospital of the 
Knights of St. John stood. This excavation would have to be made 
on an extensive scale, and there would be some trouble in exploring 
the most important part near the Bazaars.” No doubt, much may be 
done if the Society set vigorously to work ; and to this end they have 
made a fresh appeal for funds. 

Mr. John Morley, author of a volume of essays entitled “ Modern 
Characteristics,” has been appointed to the editorship of the Fort- 
nightly Review, vacated by the retirement of Mr. G. H. Lewes, who, 
as we have before mentioned, is compelled to give up his post, owing 
to ill-health. The Review will continue to be published monthly, thus 
rendering the title a ridiculous misnomer. The retirement of Mr, 
Lewes will excite very general regret, especially when we consider 
the cause. 

The annual meeting of the shareholders in the Library Company 
(Limited) was held on Saturday at the Langham Hotel. The 
managing director, Mr. Rendle, was in the chair, and it appeared from 
his statements, and from the report, that, on the transactions of the 
company in the year commencing the lst of November, 1865, and 
ending the 31st of October, 1866, there is a profit of £2,659. 19s. 11d., 
after the payment of all the current expenses. The directors, how- 
ever, do not now propose the payment of any dividend, but confidently 
hope to do so “in future years,” when their present plans have been 
fally carried out. The working expenses have been greatly reduced— 
to the extent of about £40 a a = — than wy bei ys 5t§ — 
though fewer hands are employed, ciency of the A 
told, has been in no respect impaired. Oommodious premises have 
been taken in Welbeck-street for carrying on the country branch of 
the business, and the directors have retained the front premises in 
Pall Mall as a West-end branch. Premises have also been taken at 
Brighton, and this branch likewise is successful. The rental of the 
company, however, has been reduced by one-half, and various 
arrangements for the delivery of books have been made, which give 
general satisfaction. After some little discussion, the report was 


consisting of sixteen small folio pages, costing only half a franc. The | adopted, and the retiring directors were re-elected, as were 


ditors. , ‘ 
wphe Empress of the French is credited with the invention of a new 


me, which, excepting in the case of a very select few, must give no 
cael amount of trouble. A velvet bag, filled with slips of wed 


on each of which is written the name of one of the guests, is handed 
to her Majesty, who, drawing & name, requires its possessor to relate 
a etory which will amuse the company for the space of an hour, M. 
Edmond About is said to have distinguished himself in this wey, though 
even he has been surpassed by a contributor to the Figaro, M. Alberic 


mpany listening to an improvised narrative for an hour without 
moors an intolerable bore. Even the famous story-tellers of the 
East draw on certain stock materials. Fadel 

The reinterment of the portion of Cardinal Richelieu’s head 
abstracted from the church of the Sorbonne during the first French 
Revolution, and recently restored to the Government by a 
individual who possessed the relic, took place last Saturday with a 
good deal of pomp. M. Duruy, Minister of Public Instruction, 
presided ; the Archbishop of Paris performed the religious ceremony ; 
and several public functionaries and persons of distinction were 


present. : 
We read in the Paris correspondence of the Daily News :—“ The 
chair of political economy in the College of France which M. Michel 
Chevalier (Cobden’s friend and fellow-labourer) has, after a 
absence, resumed, has been worthily filled ad interim by his son 
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M. Bandrillart, the eminent redacteur of the Jowrnal des Débats. M. 
Doruy, the Minister of Public Instruction, feeling that it would be a 
great loss to the public if M. Bandrillart were not to continue his 
career in the College of France, has created a new professorship 
expressly for him, which will be called ‘The Chair of the History 
of Political Economy.’ ” 

Dr. Kirk, our vice-consul at Zanzibar, has communicated to the 
Geographical Society the substance of some statements made by four 
of the sepoys who have returned there from Quiloa, and who report 
that Dr. Livingstone, when last seen, had set out from the village of 
Mataka (where he had abundance of food), en route for Lake Nyassa, 
distant four days’ journey. “ This is a propitious time,” adds Dr. Kirk, 
“ for African travel. The road to Unyamwezi and Nyassa is quite open ; 
traders have arrived here, and report that any one may go alone all 
the way without molestation. Therefore, if any of your friends, 
despairing of novelty in Europe, wish to enjoy a new sensation, send 
them out at once to Central Africa.” 

A second edition of a Japanese-English dictionary has been 
published at Hong-Kong by a Japanese gentleman. The whole edition 
of 1,000 was sold within a few days of its publication. 

Mr. J. K. Ingram, LL.D., F.T.C.D., Professor of Oratory and 
English Literature, has been appointed to the Professorship of Greek 
in the University of Dublin, vacated by the Rev. Thomas Stack, A.M., 
on his obtaining the Junior Bursarship in Trinity College. 

M. Victor Hugo is said to be building a theatre near his residence 
in Guernsey, where two unperformed plays by him—* Torquemada ” 
and “ La Grand’mére ”—-are to see the footlights. 

A curious etymology of the expression “ Christmas-bow” is given 
by a writer in Notes and Queries, who says :—“ Tourists in Egypt and 
Syria are pestered by begging Turks and Arabs for Bdkshiz—i.e., a 
gift or present. At Calcutta, the poor Hindoos, with both hands 
extended, imploringly ask for Bawis. The word seems common all 
over Asia; and Christmas ‘ Boxis’ or ‘ Baxis’—i.e., presents—is no 
doubt a term introduced by the Crusaders into the language of this 
country.” 

A question (says the Publishers’ Circular) having been raised as to 
the extent to which Mr. Heneage Jesse’s recently-published ‘ Life 
and Times of George III.” is based upon original documents, an 
explanation has been forwarded to a contemporary, from which it 
appears that Mr. Jesse is the first to publish any of the letters from the 
collection known as the “Croker Papers.” The “ Eldon Papers” 
referred to are not only those printed by Twiss in his biography of the 
Lord Chancellor, but also original MSS., contained in an interesting 
volume, which were placed at Mr. Jesse’s disposal. This volume 
alone contains 70 letters from the King, 8 from Queen Charlotte, 
35 from George IV., 27 from Queen Caroline, 12 from the Duke of 
Kent, and 3 from the Princess Elizabeth, besides three or four others 
from the Duke and Duchess of Brunswick. The King’s letters to 
Lord Castlereagh, now printed for the first time, are derived from 
copies of the originals intrusted to Mr. Croker. The originals them- 
selves were lost on the occasion of a shipwreck, in which Lord Castle- 
reagh’s former tutor, Dr. Turner, Bishop of Calcutta, lost all his effects. 
Bishop Turner, it appears, had received permission to carry them with 
him to India, for biographical purposes. 

The Atheneum gives an account of an international meeting of 
the booksellers and publishers of the three northern kingdoms, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, recently held at Stockholm. The 
assembly numbered 145 members, and comprised, in addition to 
booksellers proper, printers and papermakers, and a few men of 
letters. One of the oddest results of the meeting was that, though 
each speaker spoke in his own language, Swedish or Danish, as the 
case might be, they were mutually intelligible. “We understand 
each other when we speak,” said Professor Daa, “‘ but that is not 
the case when we write; and the reason is that when we write we 
are pedantic.” Ina discussion which took place afterwards, on the 
right of the original author of a work to forbid translations, Wiesel- 
gren, one of the officers of the Royal Library at Stockholm, said 
that he considered translations from one Scandinavian tongue into 
another, or rather into the other, as there are but two, to be alto- 
gether superfluous; and the observation was received with applause. 
The chief practical result of the meeting was the establishment of 
a@common bibliographical organ of the Scandinavian North, under 
the title of the Scandinavian Booksellers’ Journal, which has appeazed 
in weekly numbers since the 28th of July. The articles are in Swedish 
and Danish indifferently. It appears that a few Swedish patriots 
among the booksellers opposed the proposal for placing Sweden in 
subordination to Denmark, by publishing the journal at Copenhagen; 
but Adolph Bonnier, the principal bookseller of Stockholm, reminded 
them that, in literary matters, “even the great Berlin, that out- 
stretches its wings to become the capital of all Germany, places itself 
in subordination to little Leipzig.” 

It is stated in the American press that the New York Tribune has 
engaged Mr. Dickens to write a novel for its weekly edition— paying 
for it 25,000 dollars. Mr. Carlyle has also been engaged to contribute 
a single article, to cover a page of the daily edition, for which he 
receives the sum of 150 guineas. Mr. John Stuart Mill has been 


secured as a contributor for 1867, and the Tribune will, upon the | 


opening of the new year, be printed on heavy paper. 


General the Hon. Sir Edward Cast recently had the hononr of an | 


audience of her Majesty at Windsor Castle, and presented a copy of 


his “ Lives of the Warriors of the Civil Wars of France and England,” 
which her Majesty was pleased to accept } 


The Publishers’ Circular states—apparently on anthority—that the | 


article on the Indian Mutiny in the last num i 
Review is not by the Duke pal as stated ae be - eine 
The first number of the Exposition Illustrée will be published in 
~—_ — in ee as 
© first number has been published of the Naturalist’ — 
@ fourpenny monthly sheet, devoted to the collection ond ae 
of notes on astronomy, botany, ethnology, geology, geography, 
meteorology, mineralogy, zoology, &c. It consists chiefly of extracted 
matter, selected from books, newspapers, and periodicals, and forms a 
fe 


“s 


| Strikes and Lockouts. 








very amusing miscellany of scientific gossip. Few men who have 
any regard for science at all but would find something to their taste 
in its pages. 

Mossrs. Hurp & Hoventon, of New York, are abont to begin the 
issue of an American reprint of the London Society Magazine. The 
issue will be printed from advance duplicate plates—beginning with 
the January number. 

M. Edmond About has just commenced a new novel, in the form of 
a feuilleton to the French paper published in Florence, called L’ Italie. 
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Acrostics in Prose and Verse. 3rd series. 18mo., 3s. 
. lstseries. 3rd edit. 18mo., 2s, 6d, 
Alpine Journal (The). Vol. II, 8vo., 14s, 
Anti-Nicene Christian Library. Vols. I. and II. 8vo., 10s, 6d, each. 
Art and Song. Edited by R. Bell. 4to., £1. 11s. 6d. f 48 : 
Beale (L. S.), The Microscope in its Application to Practical Medicine. 3rd edit. 
8vo., 16s. 
Beke (C. T.), The British Captives in Abyssinia. 2ndedit. 8vo., 12s. 
Biglow Papers (The). 2nd series. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Binney (T.), Wise Counsels. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Blanchard (8, L.), Yesterday and To-Day in India, Or. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
Braddon (Miss), Lady Lisle. New edit, Or. 8vo., 6s. 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine. Vol. LIV. 12mo., 6s. 
British Controversialist (The). Vol. XXV. Or. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 
Brown (Rev. J.), Dictionary of the Bible. New edit 8vo., 5s. 6d. 
Budgen (L. M.), Live Coals ; or, Faces from the Fire. Royal dto., £2. 2s. 
Bush (EK. C.), My Pilgrimage to Eastern Shrines. 8vo., 15s. 
Byron (Lord), Poetical Works. Pearl edit. Cr. 8vo., 33. 6d, 
Cambridge Union Society, Inaugural Proceedings. Feap., 3s. 
Carpenter (J. E.), Penny Readings. Vol. IX. Feap., Is. 
Cartwright (Rev. W. A.), Sermons on Subjects. Foap., 3s. 
Catfield (G.), Christmas Tales in Verse. Small 4to., 1s. 
Chambers (T. K.), The Indigestions. 8vo., 10s. 
Christie (T. W.), The Book of Revelation. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Churchman’s Family Magazine (The). Vol VIII. 8vo., 9s, 
Clark (E.L.) Sermons on Leading Doctrines of the Gospel. Feap., 5s. 
Clarke (E.), Law of Extradition. 12mo., 7s. 6d. 
Clives (The) of Bureot. By H. Stretton. 3 vols. Or. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 
Consecript (The). By Erckman Chatrian. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d, 
Delitzsch (F.), Commentary on Job. Vol. II. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Devout Christian’s Help to Meditation, Edited by Rev. T. T. Carter. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Dods (M.), Epistles of Our Lord to the Seven Churches. Feap., 2s, 6d, 
Duleken (H. W.), Old Friends and New Friends, Cr. 4to., 5s. 
Egan (C.), Law of Sale and Purchase of Horses. 2nd edit. Feap., 1s. 
— , Law of Benefit Building Societies. 2nd edit. Feap., 1s. 
Elliott (E. B.), Nine Lectures on Confirmation. 2nd edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Fairyland and Fairies. From Sketches by E.8. A. Or. 8vo., 6s. 
Family Friend (The). Christmas Volume, 1866. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Fenn (G. M.), Original Penny Christmas Readings. Feap., 1s. 
Floral Decoration (The) of Village Churches. 18mo., Is. 
Foster (F.), Our Premier; or, Love and Duty. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Gaskell (Mrs.), Wives and Daughters, New edit. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 
Geiger (H.), Lydia. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Glover (O.), Short Treatise on Sin. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Golden Links. By Author of “‘ Babes in the Basket.” Feap., 26, 6d. 
Headland (F. W.), The Action of Medicines. 4th edit, 8vo., 14s. 
Hewlett (J. H.), On Reading the Liturgy. New edit. Feap., 5s. 
Hodgkin (Dr. T.), Journey to Morocco. &vo., £1. 1s. 
Homulist (The). 3rdseries. Vol. VIII. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 6d, 
Household (The) : a Book of Reference. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
In Heaven. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Jelf (Dr. W.), Greek Grammar. 4th edit. 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 
Juvenile Gift Book (The). New edit. 2vols. Or. 8vo., 3s. 6d, each. 
Kingston (W. H. G.), The Fireships. New edit. Feap., 5s. 
Knox (John) and his Times. By Miss Warren. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Latham (R. G.), English Dictionary. Vol. I. 4to., £23. 10s, 
Lebanon Leaves: Metrical Soliloquies in Scripture. Cr. 8vo., 4s, 
Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1867. Royal 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 
Lorimer (J.), Constitutionalism of the Fature. 2nd edit. Or. 8vo,, 3s. 6d. 
Lowe (E. C.), English Primer. 16mo., 2s, 6d. 
Macdonald (G.), Unspoken Sermons. Fecap., 5s. 
Magazine for the Young. Vol. for 1866. 18mo., 2s. 6d, 
Marmontel (J. F.), Bélisaire. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 64. 
Marsden (J. B.), Churehmanship of the New Testament. 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Marshall (Rev. E.), Account of the Parish of Sandford. Cr, 8vo., 3s, 
Martensen (H.), Christian Do tics. Svo., 10s, 6d. 
May and her Friends, By E. M.B. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Mayo (Miss), Lessons on Objects. 19th edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 
Melville (G. J. W.), Cerise. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
Miller’s (T.) My Father’s Garden. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 
Modern Culture: a Series of Addresses. Cr. 8vo., 88. 6d, 
Monthly Packet (The), New Series. Vol. II. 8vo., 7s. 
My New Year’s Gift tomy Son. Cr, 8vo., 2s, 6d. 
My Sister Dagmar: a Tale. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s, 
ers a. T. R.), Mons e. Cr. 8vo., 63. 
oddebo Parsonage: a Story of Country Life in Denmark, 2vols. Or. 8yo. . 
Oliver and Boyd's Edinburgh Almanac, 1867. 12mo., 6s. ermeets 
Oppen (E. A.), International German Reader. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
— ws at + a 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
eacoc . B.), On Malformation of the Human Heart. 2nd edit. 8vo. ° 
Penny Post (The). Vol. for 1866. S8yo., 1s. 8d, wee 
Phipson (T. L.), Meteors, Aérolites, and Falling Stars, Or. 8vo., 6s. 
hae 3 (O.), Little Folks. Imp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Paniana: a Collection of Riddles. By H. Rowley. 8m, 4to., 7s, 6d. 
Rawes (Rev. H. C.), Homeward. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 6d. 
Raymond (0.), Art of Fishing. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 
Rickards (Rev. 8.), Sermons, Selections from. Or. 8vo., 6s. 
Riddell (Mrs.), Phemie Keller. New edit, Or. 8vo., 6s, 
Robertson (Rev. F. W.), Life and Letters. 4thedit. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., £1 5s. 
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Smith (W. C.), Hymns of Christ and the Christian Life, Feap., 6s. re or 
Snell (H.), Notes on Revelation. Feap., 3s. 6d. , 
Southgate (H.), Musings about Men. Cr, 8yo., 7s. 6d.’ 
Statesman’s Year Book (The), 1867. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
Stewart (D.), Eeilewgty of the Human Mind, New edit, 8yo., 7s, 
r, Bvo., 1s. 
Sullivan (Sir. E.), Conquerors, Warriors, and Statesmen of India. 8vo., 12s. 








| Sunday Reader (The), 1836. Royal 8vo., 4s, 6d. 


Temple Bar, Vol. XVIII. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 
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Yates (E.), Kissing the Rod, New edit, Cr, 8vo., 6s, — 
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